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VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Visit to the Captain-General of the 
Cape Verd Islands, and to the Governor 
of Porto Praya—their grotesque Esta- 
blishments — sturdy and humourous beg- 
ging—description of the Town, of the 
fortifications, and of the soldiery—An 
excursion into the adjacent Country, and 
its appearance.— Excursions of the sci- 
entific Gentlemen into the interior.— 
Observations on the Bay and Anchorage. 
—Oversetting of the Boat, and nearly 
fatal accident.— Extraordinary instance 
of presence of mind by Lieutenant 
Hawkey.—Sailors’ jests with each other 
upon efforts at self-preservation.— Price 
of Provisions at Porto Praya.—The 
Caulking of the Congo being completed 
they a for their ulterior destination. 


In the afternoon of April 9th, a boat 
was lowered down from the transport. 
in which Captain Tuckey, Lieutenant 
Hawkey, Professor Smith, Messrs, 
Cranch, Tudor, and Galway, and Mr. 
Eyre the purser, went on shore to visit 
the Captain-General, and to view the 
town and island. The report they made 
on their return was ludicrous ia the ex- 
treme, and excited not a little merriment 
among the crews of both ships. From 
this it appeared, that having landed, on 
entering the town they were conducted 
by a negro to a house of decent external 
appearance, when compared with the 
hovels of which the town is sed ; 
and having been taken up a ladder they 
entered a large apartment, which resem- 
bled in its decorations, or rather in its 
want of all decoration, an English bara, 
or spacious stable. 
furnished with a few wretched daubs, 
which seemed to have been produced by 


some profane wag as caricatures of the 
Saints, and which would have provoked 
laughter, if exhibited in England over the 
door of an hedge ale-house; but in no 


It was true it was] with ease. 


found entertaining a large party, among 
whom were many greasy Monks, whose 
appearance was that of jollity rather than 
of self-denial. The Father Paul of She- 
ridan, if added to their number, would 
not have been in such society by any 
means a conspicuous character. The 
General’s consort, a European Portu- 
guese, was seated with him at the head 
of the table. Her dress was in the Eng- 
lish style, but very plain. No other fe- 
male was present. As the General spoke 
pretty good French, Captain Tuckey and 
Lieutenant Hawkey, who understood that 
language, were able to converse with 
him, and to answer the series of ques- 
tions which he rather anxiously put to 
them respecting European affairs.. Before 
their arrival, he had had no communi- 
cation direct with the mother country for 
nearly four months, and the visitors were 
perhaps on this account more welcome 
than they would otherwise have been. 
They next went to the residence of the 
Governor, who was also at dinner, at- 
tended by several Monks and military 
officers. His lady, a mulatto, or half 
cast, was also at table attired in the ne- 
gro fashion ;—that is to say, the simple 
elegance of her costume was confined to 
a chemise and petticoat. This in the 
wife of a Governor shewed a refinement 
in taste, the English spectators were 
hardly prepared to expect ; however they 
might concur with their Portuguese 
friends in thinking, that— 

sererees Loveliness needs not the aid of orna- 
ment, 

But is when unadorned adorned the most.” 


| The Governor spoke English sutfici- 
ently well to make himself understood 
He forthwith desired to be 
commissioned to procure for Captain 


terested benevolence on his part. 


Tuckey such provisions as he might have 
occasion for ;—not forgetting to add that 
this offer originated in the most disin- 
The 
Captain gave him an order for four bul- 


the case, as he was well aware’ ‘‘ that 
British officers never sold any thing, 
though they frequently made compli- 
ments.” This broad hint was suc- 
ceeded by several specimens of address 
of the same school ; all of which were 
marked by meanness and effron’ 
equally transcendant, and had for their 
objects supplies of porter, cheese, and 
potatoes. It is said “one fool makes 
many”—we will not go out of the way to 
examine the correctness of this proverb, 
but at all events it cannot be denied that 
Captain 'Tuckey.and those who accom- 
panied him had abundant opportunities 
of remarking on the force of example, in 
another way, as this was beautifully ex- 
emplified in the influence which the con- 
duct of the Governor had on those under 
him. One of his officers wished to buy 
of the Captain a pair of epaulettes; a 
second was particularly anxious to ob- 
tain a cocked hat, and a third was in 
want of a pair of shoes. Another very 
dignified personage had occasion for 
some gloves, as he pathetically remarked 
that a pair which he produced, though 
English, and on that account highly va- 
lued, were not his property; as he had 
been compelled to borrow them of a 
brother officer for the day. All these 
persons, though they spoke very bad 
English, contrived with much ingenuity 
and success to make their wants dis- 
tinctly comprehended, and indeed it ap- 
peared there were few individuals in the 
town, who did not possess enough of our 
language to make a very tolerable shift 
to barter and beg. On leaving the Go- 
vernor, the party proceeded to prome- 
nade the town, which lies on a natural 
platform, raised perpendicularly on near: 
all sides. This capital of the Cape V 
boasts three rows of mud-built hovels, 
pert sustained by stone work, and co- 
vered with branches of the date or palm 
tree. A few houses are white washed, 
and these rendered conspicuous from the 





other instance was the natural beauty of|locks, and a quantity of pumpkins and 
this superb edifice defaced by paint ; nor| oranges; but presently found his high- 
had the rafters, the floor or the wains- 

coat, been oppressed with the plane, or 
made in any way the subject of super-| misfortune to mect with, He commenced 
its ingenious builder and 


fluous dabour. 


magnificent occupier had thought proper| ser that his lady, of whom honourable 


minded Governor one of the most impu- 
dent beggars that he had ever had the 


his operations by intimating to the pur- 





general wretchedhess around, are imha- 
bited by the principal military officeis 
who possess the privilege,—we-must not 
call it the right, of taking to themselves 
any house that a civil inkabitant 

have built for himself, and that too with- 
out making him any remuneration. This 





‘to leave it wholly in the rough, having] mention has already been made, had de- 
Perhaps ; ornament| sired him to enquire, if he (the purser) 


discovered that all 


it was stated by the people of the island, 
was the cause of their houses being so 
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mean in appearance, as they could.only 
be tolerably secure of possessing their 
own, while they appeared to be worth 
nothing. The church corresponds well 
with the rest of the scene. It has no 
spire, and seems better adapted for the 
‘Yeception of cattle or ‘lumber, than for 
a place of worship. There is a building, 
which in courtesy is -called a fort, and 
Presents to the bay sixteen old guns 
‘mounted in a parapet wall, which is al- 
most in a ruinous state. Captain Eve- 
leigh lies buried in the bastion. It may 


‘be remembered he perished from a. 


‘wound, which he received on board the 
Astrea in a drawn battle with a French 
frigate. No monument thas been raised 
to his memory. The defences of the bay 
have been already noticed. {t might be 
made exceedingly strong, but at present 
‘the works are in a -state of deplorable 
-weakness, and the undisciplined vaga- 
bonds who affect to guard them, have 
no other — merit than that of being 
admirably fitted to form a-group in the 
same picture with the fortifications to 
which they are attached. To make the 
satire‘here played off on military parade 
perfect in every part, most of the musk- 
ets carried by these barefooted ragged 
sentinels were without iocks, and many 
of the barrels were tied to the wood with 
whieh they were associated. After view- 
ing this strange spectacle, ‘the party de- 
soended to a valley on the left called ‘the 
“Val de Trinidad.” Here ‘they found 
olusters-of date trees, and some appear- 
ances of spontaneous vegetation; ‘but 
they could discover no effort at cultiva- 
tion, with the exception of one cotton 
plantation, (near the wells whence the 
town and shipping are supplied with wa- 
ter,) surrounding a-‘negro hut. Even-this 
‘was in a most wretched state, yet there 
is no reason to doubt the valley would 
be fertile, if a more plentiful supply of 
water were procured ;—and this Indus- 
try might effect by digging new wells; 
but it is not bable that it will ever be 
accomplished by the Portuguese, who 
seem to have no idea of making those im- 

ments which would add to the com- 
of the inhabitants of St. Jago, and 
«make the island of real value and import- 
ance. 

The Negro washerwomen seen here, 
~almost in a state of nakedness, appeared 
«rather to damp the spirits of some of the 
admirers of natural beauties, who had 
*till now revelled in the prospects of 
vtranscendant ebony loveliness, which 
-they imagined would open to their de- 
lighted eyes on the shores of the Congo. 

. A longer ramble over the island on the 
40th, did little more than confirm the 


ideas previously formed. _Cocoa-nut 
trees, manioc, swéet potatoes, and the 
cotton shrub, were almost the only ob- 


jects that presented themselves, even in 


the best cultivated places. They mea- 
sured a Boabab, or Adansonia Digitata, 
the trunk of which, at five feet from the 
ground, measures seven yards in circum- 
ference. At ‘this period it carried no 
leaves; its branches were considered to 
be like those of the chesnut-tree. In the 
Negro Hamlet of Saint Felippe, a large 
tamarind-tree-was seen growing out of the 
erevice of a rock, and the ‘profusion of 
cocoa-nuts and other fruit trees, in parts 
where there was not a foot of soil, seem- 
ed to prove that water is there the chief 
source of vegetation. To requite the 
civility of ‘the Negroes placed in St. 
Felippe, to watch ‘the plantations, the 


and all the eggs they had to sell. It 
was interesting to remark, that among 
this suffering ‘race, the severe privations 
to which they are constantly subjected, 
and the cruelties they have sometimes to 
deplore, are not sufficient to annihilate 
cheerfulness. The mind by degrees be- 
comes indifferent to slavery ; insensibility 
supplies the place of philosophy, and the 
Negro gaily drags his chain, and forgets 
the inflicted lash, almost before its smart 
subsides. Unlike the Israelites of old, 
who were in vain called upon to sing the 
song of Sion by the waters of Babylon, 


cruel captivity far from the land of their 
progenitors, forget their degradation in 
the lively dance, or joyous song; and 
the wooden drum and the two-stringed 
guitar, which form a part of the rude 
furniture of their humble cabins, add 
daily their dissonance in the character of 
harmony, to other sounds of gladness ; 
as if to prove the truth of Goldsmith’s 
remark, that 
* Still to ourselves in every state consigned 
“Our own felicity we subear find.” ; 
That industry should languish in a 
country like that of which we have had 
occasion to speak, cannot excite sur- 
prise. The labour of the inhabitants has 
no object beyond the immediate supply 
of their indispensible wants. Stock, 
vegetables and sugar for their own con- 
sumption, and cotton garments for their 
wear, constitute almost the sum total of 
the articles here produced. Of course 
their exports —if they retain such a word 
in their vocabulary, must be very insig- 
nificant, and scarcely any money comes 
into the islands which is not obtained 
from the ships that touch here for re- 
freshments. If the statement of the Go- 





vernor be correct, and the other officers. 


Captain purchased a goat with her kid, 


the slaves met with here, though held in| 
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employed under him are paid in the same 
proportion, the expense of this settle- 
ment to the parent State cannot be great ;_ 
for he assured the Captain his salary was 
but four dollars per day. Professor 
Smith and Mr. Tudor, who undertook.a 
more extended botanical excursion than 
the rest of the party, described the in- 
terior of the island as wearivg a more 
pleasing aspect than that part of it which 
bas been here described. They discover- 
ed vallies well watered with springs; in- 
tersected with little brooks ; and embel- 
lished with plantations of fruit-trees and 
vegetables, and affording good pasture 
for numerous herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep. 

While here the attention of Captain 
Tuckey was particularly directed to the 
Bay of Porto Praya, the result of his 
observations was, that the South extre- 
mity of the island made a very long low 
point coming from the North and South, 
and that three or four miles to the West 
of this, is a bay bounded by a brown 
sandy beach, which is surmounted by a 
grove of date-trees. Passing this Bay, 
ships may keep along shore within a mile 
and a half of the land, and in 10 fathom 
water, to Porto Praya; distinguished by 
a battery of earth or loose stones, off 
which the sea breaks to a considerable 
distance. The East point of the Bay 
should be rounded in 7 or 8 fathom 
water. The objects which first strike 
the eye on approaching the Port where 
the brown sandy beach is seen, are a 
house or shed; a grove of date-trees ; 
and afterwards the Fort. Capt. Tuckey 
considered the best berth fora ship to 
cast anchor in would be found with the 
flag-staff of the Fort N. W. by W. in 7 
or 8 fathom. There is always some surf 
on the beach, which makes it proper to 
provide nels for a boat going ashore. 
Near a rock to the East of the town, it 
may be remarked, there is a good land- 
ing place when the surf runs high. - [tts 
necessary to be cautious in carrying sail 
in a boat, as the sudden bursts of wind 
from the adjacent high lands are some- 
times pregnant with danger. Of this 
the Captain and his party returning from 
the island, had a p' afforded them, 
more convincing than satisfactory, which 
occasioned them some inconvenience, and 
had nearly been attended with fatal con- 
sequences. 

It was in the afternoon of the 10th, 
that Captain Tuckey, Lieutenant Haw- 
key, Mr. Eyre the Purser, and two of the 
gentlemen who had accompanied the ex- 
pedition for the purposes of science, re- 
oe tet ship in the gig, had the 


mi to be overset bya sudden gust 
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of wind from the mountain, in’ conse- 
quence of their having hoisted their sail, 
(which was a large one for the boat, ) with- 
out reef, and the whole party were in an 
instant precipitated into the sea. Those 
who could swim immediately made for 
the land; but Lieut. Hawkey, though a 
d swimmer, having had the misfor- 
tune to get his feet entangled in the cord- 
age of the boat, was held under water, 
and was unable to follow the rest. Capt. 
Tuckey, on perceiving this as he drew 
near the shore, instantly turned about to 
endeavour to assist Mr. Hawkey. This 
gentleman was no longer to be seen, but 
he had sufficient presence of mind, while 
holding his breath under water, to keep 
up his hat with his hand, to indicate his 
unfortunate situation. With much diffi- 
culty the Captain lifted his head above 
the surface of the sea, and continued to 
sustain him till some of the parties suc- 
ceeded in extricating the Lieutenant from 
his perilous situation. On discovering 
the danger to which Mr. Hawkey was ex- 
posed, Captain Tuckey had called upon 
Thomas Gilcrist the Coxswain, to return 
with him, but this the latter declined, 
observing, it was as much ashe could do 
to save himself. The Purser, who, with 
one or two others, could not swim, got 
astride on the gig’s keel, where they re- 
mained till the boat was dragged on the 
beach. Their alarm was considerable, 
and Mr. Eyre was particularly earnest in 
his endeavours to impress on those near 
him, who were attending to the Captain 
and Lieutenant, that they were unneces- 
sarily exerting themselves, as those gen- 
tlemen could not be exposed to so much 
danger as he was, seeing he had not learnt 
to swim. His eloquence, though not at- 
tended to at the time, was not forgotten, 
and was afterwards frequently the subject 
Lieut. Hawkey was insensible 
when taken out of the water, and for 
some days his recovery was doubtful. 


The prices of provisions at St. Iago are 
9y No means reasonable, as the following 
list will sufficiently prove. At different 
times they of course must vary, and the 
average may be somewhat higher or lower 
than those charged to the expedition. 
DOLLARS. 
Lean Bullocks, weighing about 250lbs. 40 
Long-haired African Sheep, .... . 4 


oe RAs ert i Rer from 2 to 3 
s weighing 50lb. (the long-legged 
‘breed ) int a ne Ce 
Large Turkies, 2.0.0... 14 


Small long-legged fowls, the half doz. 1° 

The oxen and sheep were expected to 
be paid for in money ; the other articles 
Tequired for the ship's crew, which are 
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for the most part procured from the Ne- 
groes, may be advantageously obtained 
by exchanging articles of wearing ap- 
parel against them. A few Muscovy 
Ducks were seen in the country. Green 
Monkies were offered for sale in great 
abundance; and the Sailors would have 
taken in an ample cargo of these, had 
they been permitted to bring them on 
board. : 

The caulking of the Congo being com- 
pleted, the vessels would have set sail 
on the 11th, but Holy Thursday (a great 
religious festival here, ) falling on that day, 
it was impossible for the Captain to get 
the Portuguese to attend to those worldly 
affairs which remained to be adjusted 
before he could depart, and he was there- 
fore obliged to remain in Porto Praya till 
the next day. On Good Friday, in the 
afternoon, they again got to sea. Before 
leaving the Bay, they had marked their 
reverence for the religion professed at St. 
lago, by hoisting their colours half mast 
high, the Fort having been observed to 
do the same, while the Portuguese ship- 
ping put themselves in mourning by top- 
ping their yards up and down. At the 
close of the day the Peak of Fogo was 
19 leagues distant. 

(To be continued regularly.) 


MEXICO, AND ITS GLACIERS. 


[In two Letters, from a Gentleman at Ham- 
burg to a Friend in that City.] 
LETTER I. 

It was already fifty days after our depar- 
ture from Cadiz, when I as usual left my 
cabin before day-break to enjoy the fresh air 
on deck. I had sat about a quarter of an 
hour at the officers’ table, when the Lieute- 
nant on duty suddenly leaped on deck, cry- 
ing out Tierra! Tierra! (Land! Land !). The 
Captain, officers, and passengers left their 
hammocks in great haste, and came on deck 
half dressed to look on this happy discovery. 
As it was scarcely twilight, we could see little 
or nothing; but there soon opened before our 
eyes a great panorama with a long chain of 
high mountains, and a piodigious conical 
Glacier in the foreground, the brilliant icy 
summit of which deh hted us all. It was 
the Pico of Orizaba, which seemed to raise 
its head far above the clouds. “ There on 
the summit [ shall stand to-morrow,” said I 
to myself; but alas! now I must say that I 
did not even attempt to ascend it, as a nearer 
view showed that it was impossible. The 
Pico however delighted me, during my stay 
in Vera Cruz, in more ways than one. I had 
chosen my residence so, that by means of 
the great French windows, which are there 
very common, and lead to the balcony, I 
had. it constantly before my eyes. I was also 
continually refreshed by. the ice from it, 
with which I cooled my drink; a very great 
luxury in the oppressive heat of that coun- 
try. But great precaution is necessary in 
the enjoyment of this treat, for I myself 














jones saw two Creoles who, when excessively 
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heated on a sultry day, went into the ice 
cellar, and incautiously took so large a quan- 
tity of ice that both of them lost their lives 
on the spot. 

In all the towns in New Spain where ice 
can be had, in the hot seasons, the Neveros 
(ice-sellers) are in the streets from nine 
o'clock in the morning till late at night, with 
frozen drinks to sell, incessantly crying Ta- 
marinto, Limon y Leche! Half-frozen milk. 
lemonade, &c. a similar beverage, made of 
sugar and tamarinds, are the most common 
relvestiintiats, which they carry on their 
backs in a tin pail with a close lid, divided 
by partitions, and which is placed in a wooden 
vessel, and surrounded with a mixture of ice 
and salt; and every time that they sell their 
half but not quite frozen drink, they turn 
their tin pail about in the ice which sur- 
rounds it, to increase the effect of the cold. 
Besides such iced drinks, the dessert at a 
good table, or at least on entertainments and 
feast days, consists partly of frozen. fruits, 
which by particular pressure and innoxious 
colours, are so admirably imitated, that if 
one sees them at the smallest distance one 
cannot distinguish them from nature. Tt is 
to be supposed that they use for this pur- 
pose the juice of the fruit itself mixed with 
more or less sugar. On the voyage from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, | was surprised with 
the agreeable sight of two other Glaciers 
which lie between Puebla and Mexico, an 
which give the whole country an inexpress- 
ibly fine and romantic effect. In Puebla 
they cal] them the “ Volcanoes of Mexico,” 
and in Mexico, the “ Volcanoes of Puebla,” 
but the right name is the Volcano of Popo- 
catepetl, because only the Pico is a half ex- 
tinguished and sometimes smoking volcano, 
which is without doubt the reason that the 
inhabitants of Mexico are often awaked by 
earthquakes, and even in the day-time are 
frequently in such dreadful anxiety, that one 
afternoon at three o'clock, while the bells 
were tolling at the cathedral for prayers, 
most of the inhabitants were kneeling ia the 
streets; the whole city seemed to reel, so 
that my windows and doors, which stood ajar, 
were shut and opened, though there was no 
wind, and the things which hung against 
the wall moved backwards and forwards ; 
this reeling motion, does not hurt the build. 
ings nearly so much as the concussions by 
which the whole city, the houses as it were 
in succession, are lifted up. This terrible 
phenomenon has awaked me many times in 
the night; the continued cry and the inces- 
sant loud prayers of the Mexican watchmen 
who during the whole night do not leave the 
streets, abting horror to this dreadful catas- 
trophe, This frightful and uneasy sensation 
caused by earthquakes, is not excited. in 
Mexico by any experience of the terrible 
consequences, but by the possibility of them; 
for Gahan ily many towns in Spanish Ame- 
rica have been destroyed by earthquakes, by 
which Mexico, except some small damage to 
the buildings, has hitherto been spared; and 
may it always remain so! In my next letter 
I will give you an account of my visit to the 
Glaciers, which was. attended with some re- 
markable circumstances. Your's, &c. 


SonNESCHMIDe: 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Tour through Be.cium, Hot- 
‘LAND, along the Ruine, and through 
the North of France, in the Summer 
of 1816; by James MITCHELL, M.A. 
Published by Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 
390. 

When a traveller has discrimination 
enough to direct his attention to matters 
really worth attending to, we can accom- 
pany him even over a beaten track with 

asure. He-notices some things which 

ve escaped his precursors, and he places 
other things in a new light. But he be- 
comes still more entertaining, when he 
deviates from the usual course, aad visits 
spots which have not, at least recently, 
been brought under the regards of the 
British reader. Of this description is 
the ‘Tour of Mr. Mitchell, in the Nether- 
lands. Where he only follows a multitude 
of late Tourists, he touches on subjects 
of considerable interest, which have been 
but imperfectly laid before the public ; 
and as he proceeds through Holland, 
and part of Prussia, to Cologne, a path 
less trodden, his Journal embraces ob- 
jects of greater novelty, and offers more 
‘to amuse and inform. 

His observations are those of a man of 
cultivated mind, and sound principles, 
and impartial views. He sees what is 
best worth seeing, and communicates his 
remarks in an easy, though not elegant 
manner. The epistolary style which he has 
adopted is in our opinion the most judi- 
cious for such productions, It is like a 

nal address, and one gets at once 

into that sort of intimacy with the writer, 
‘which is so advantageous to his future 
impressions. It also affords great faci- 
lity to the author; for he does not em- 
barrass himself so much with the tram- 
mels of composition as if he were dividing 
his matter into Chapters, Sections, or 
other formal shapes, but enters into the 
familiar and accustomed fashion of letter- 
Writing, as if he were corresponding with 
an acquaintance. The only art which is 
called for iu this species of composition 
is that of beginning and ending these 
epistles in a proper and pleasing way, 
between private familiarity and public 
respect. In this point, though there is 
little to alledge against Mr. Mitchell, it 
does not appear to us that he is pre- 
eminently happy. A letter closes with, 
** [have more than enough trespassed on 
your patience, | am, &c.”—Now this is 
not correct for publication, though very 





well in friendly intercourse ; for if the P 


trespass was too great, it ought not to 
have been committed to the press. The 
next letter begins with an equally gratui- 





tous excuse for not remaiving at Ghent, 
but proceeding to Brussels. These are 
indeed trifling exceptions ; but the 1 
tone might have been better preserved, 
a8 the writer and the reader too must be 
supposed aware of the fact, that no local 
incitement was required to induce Mr. 
Mitchell to journey from Gheut to Brus- 
sels. 

To Brussels we shall rot go with him, 
but jump at once to Rotterdam, of which 
he gives us a very pleasing description ; 
part of which we transcribe. 

The city of Rotterdam has been greatly 
admired, and it is one which, when visited, 
will not disappoint the expectations which 


have been raised. As we proceeded through: 


the streets on our way to the hotel, we felt 
delighted on viewing the regularity and 
grandeur of the houses, the splendour of the 
shops, the neatness of the streets, the crowds 
on the footpaths, the rows of trees, the 
broad canals, the forest of masts of large 
vessels, with the trees, lamps, and houses on 
the other side of the street beyond the canal. 
The whole formed a scene which indicated 
it was no ordinary city, and' no ordinary 
people. It afforded us an additional plea- 
sure, as a proof of the superior influence of 
our country, to find at the hotel, on speak- 
ing French, it was not understood, but that 
English answered exceedingly well. A good 
supper was served up to usin the English 
style, and good port was put on the table. 
We had a good English carpet under our 
feet, and the transition from the naked 
boards of the Netherlands was felt a com- 
fortable change. 

When I awoke next morning, and looked 
out at the windows on the broad expanse 
of the Maese which lay before me, I was 
delighted with the activity of trade which 
was going on. The tide was up, and the 
wind blew a fine fresh breeze. Three ves- 
sels were beating against the wind, and by 
the help of the tide, were working down; 
many small craft and boats were duing the 
same. A number of fine vessels also were 
lying at the side near the quay. On the op- 
posite bank of the greenest of grass, stood 
a vast array of trees, not indeed very high, 
but extending as far as the eye could reach, 
and with the regularity of a regiment drawn 
out in line. It was pleasing, though not 
picturesque. 

Among the most agreeable features of 
this Tour are the accounts of the learned 
Societies, public Schools, and other in- 
stitutions of the various places through 
which the traveller passed. Upon these 
subjects the information is often novel 
and always interesting. But though Mr. 
Mitchell pays that marked attention to 
the literature in his way which is due to 
it from every well-informed mind, he does 
not neglect matters of a different com- 
lexion, as we may exemplify by copy- 
ing his entertaining notice of a town of 
Bacchanalian fame. 





* A lapse in Grammar. 
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The smoke of Schiedam announced. its 
trade. There are in that little town two 
hundred and four distilleries. The Dutch 
have no secret in the business, and we were 
allowed to see the process. It in fact con- 
sists in nothing more than in three simple 
distillations ; and the scientific methods 
practised in England to improve the liquor, 
are here not inuse. The grain from which 
it is obtained, is wheat brought down from 
Germany, which gives an advantage in the 
materials above the English gin, which is 
made from barley and oats. The distilleries 
are none of them large. At Schiedam, 
which is a town of the fourth rank, a dis- 


tiller who has not more than three stills, 


pays for his patent, or licence, 25 guilders ; 
if he has from four to six stills, he pays 48 
guilders; if he has above that number, his 
patent costs 95 guilders. The coals made 
use of are chiefly those from the neighbour- 
hood of Liege. The English coals are 
reckoned much better, and some of them 
are used to make the others burn more 
readily. They would be generally used, 
were it not that the very heavy duty upon 
them almost amounts to a prohibition. — 
Throughout Holland, turf from their own 
turf-pits is the usual fuel. A hundred picces, 
each about the size of a brick, cost at Am- 
sterdam about a guilder. 


The Hague offers little for new re- 
mark, and the letter dated from this 
city might, with equal propriety, have 
been written any where else. It is not, 
however, the less valuable on that ac- 
count, for it takes a very clear and com- 
prehensive view of the political state of 
the Netherlands, since the restoration of 
the House of Orange. It shows that the 
two Legislative Chambers possess none 
of the checks on the Royal prerogative 
which are essential in the British Parlia- 
ment. ‘The Members are paid; those of 
the first Chamber, in number from 40 to 
60, 3000 guilders, or about 2701. per 
ann., and those of the second, amounting 
to 110 individuals, 2500 guilders, or 
about 18l. per mouth, The Revenue is 
raised from a land-tax, excise and cus- 
toms, as in England; but there is one 
very obnoxious imposition on patents, 
unknown, we rejoice to say, in our code 
of taxation, extensive as it is. It is in 
effect a tax upon the exercise of almost 
every trade and profession, fur the con- 
veniency of which the whole population 
is divided into seven classes. The army, 
we are told, is better paid than hereto- 
fore ; but still the poverty of the officers 
is so notorious, that it is ‘‘ usual in the 
play-bills to announce that military gen- 
tlemen in their uniforms are admitted at 
half price!” The Police appears to be 
very strict, and the number of persons 
imprisoned for terms of years, is stated to 


be very great. The pri are kept to 


labour, and the gaols are condected 
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something in the manner of Peniten- 
tiaries. 

We should exceed our limits were we 
to enter more at large into the general 
policy and present condition of the king- 
dom, and must therefore refer to the vo- 
lume under review for further informa- 
tion. 

Of Leyden and Amsterdam there are 
amusing notices. At the latter place the 
fee of a physician who comes in his car- 
riage to visit a patient, is one guilder, or 
21id.; a surgeon in a whiskey receives 
ouly half that sum. At Brussels, the 
doctor gets only 20d.; and at Maes- 
tricht, a town of about 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, the fee is no more than sixpence. 
Our London practitioners would look blue 
were the Dutch practice imported among 
our improvements ! 

It is gratifying to learn, that the educa- 
tion of the people is generally attended 
to throughout Holland. There is a 
primary school under the protection of 
government in every considerable village. 


We do not remember to have met be- 
fore with a description of a game called 
Kolven: it is thus played at Leyden. 


There was a large room about seventy 
feet lung, and upwards of twenty broad. A 
walk along the side was partitioned off with 
boards rising three feet high, and the rest of 
the room was laid with a whitish clay, and 
sand made very hard and smooth. About 
nine feet from each end of the room, in the 
exact middle, was a small pillar, the lower 
part of which was of brass. There were 
two stuffed balls, rather hard, of the size of 
twelve-pound cannon-balls, and clubs, the 
lower parts of which were brass. Two peo- 
ple play. The first commences at one end 
of the room, and drives his ball towards the 
pillar, at the other ; the second player, com- 
mencing at the same place, dues the same 
to his ball. He of the two, whose ball has 
rolled nearest the pillar, has now the first 
blow. They strike their balls alternately, 
and the object is to make the bull first roll 
against one pillar, and then they drive it to 
the other end of the room, to try to make it 
strike the other pillar. He whose ball first 
dues so, gains the first notch. The prin- 
ciple and mode of playing bears 4 resem- 
blance to the Scotch game of Golf. The 
exercise is gentle, and the game seems easy, 

ut it requires considerable dexterity. The 
landlord charges nothing for the room, as 
the parties usually play for a bottle of wine ; 
and it affords great entertainment tu the 


lookers-on, who will also be doing some-} 


thing for the good of the house. 


Utrecht, with its Cathedral and Uni- 
versity, Nimeguen, Cleves, Rheinberg, 
&e. to Cologne, through the Prussian 
dominions, fall within the route of our 
Tourist, and are appropriately treated of, 
together with Cologne itself. The tra- 
velling in Prassia is deplorable,‘ and the 
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whole country bears strong impressions 
of the wretchedness which results from 
being a common theatre of war. 

From Cologne Mr. Mitchell returned 
via Paris; but as this road is more ge- 
nerally known, we shall avail ourselves of 
the occasion to take leave of our com- 
panion, whose work is so well calculated 


‘to occupy a place among the agreeable 


modern Continental Tours. 





M. Say’s Arercus ves Hommes, &c. 
( From the French.) 

La Rochefoucault, it is said, painted man- 
kind in black colours, because he observed 
them amidst the intrigues and troubles of 
La Fronde. Howthen would he have writ- 
ten, had he beheld them in the train of our 
revolutions? His work would no doubt have 
been still more afflicting. Such as it is, it 
now seems in nu way exaggerated : the pre- 


‘sent generation cannot accuse him of having 


calumniated mankind. Civil disorders are 
the theatre in which the passions are mani- 
fested without disguise ; they place man in 
the situation in which a great dramatic au- 
thor would exhibit him; they, as it were, 
force him to depart from himself, and to 
unmask all his faults and vices. “I pay 
back to the public what they lent me,” said 
La Bruyere. Whata restitution would the 


-moralists of the present day have to make 


to the public! M. J. B. Say has lately dis- 
charged a portion of his debt—we say a por- 
tion, because he still retains large capitals in 
his own hands; but there are certain things 
of which he cannot conveniently dispossess 
himself, and the public will readily grant 
him credit. The work which. he has just 
published is intitled: Petit Volume contenant 
quelques Apercus des Hommes et de la Société. 
This little volume is as full of witty and 
entertaining observations as many large vo- 
lumes are devoid of them. There are 
packets to every address, but we cannot pro- 
mise that they will all reach their destina- 
tion. We are, however, ready tu assist in 
forwarding them. To quote from certain 
works is the highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon them. 

“ Custom is the law of ordinary minds, as 
proverbs constitute the moral code of the 
vulgar; proverbs are however far preferable 
to custom.” 

“ Music without singing is merely a noise 
made by a succession of measured sounds.” 

“ The finest ode offers no instruction, and 
but littke amusement; it is the sonata of 
literature. What then is an ill-written ode?” 

“ There is as much difference between a 
thinking man and a mere scholar, as between 
a hook and a table of contents.” 

“ What is a Quack? A man who gets up 
on hustings for the purpose of selling his 
drugs. ..... This idea, Sir, is tuo bold, 
it must be suppressed. It will be said, that 
under the term hbustings, you include an 
Academic Chair, a Fribune, a Pulpit, or any 
kind of elevated situation from which one 
may speak aloud and be heard at a dis- 
tance.” 

These are observations for Musicians, 
Poets, Scholars, and Orators. We neverthe- 
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less fear that Musicians will not be less 
noisy, Scholars less dull, Poets less tedious, 
or Orators less like quacks.. We now. pror 
ceed to quote a few thoughts for more dig- 
nified characters; they are addressed to 
Statesmen, Courtiers, and all men of dis- 
tinction. Will they profithy them ? Nobody 
can hazard a doubt on the subject. 

“ In political affairs there are two ways of; 
turning talent to account: some sell them- - 
selves, whilst others disinterestedly devote 
themselves to the public cause. ‘lhe former 
is the most expeditious-plan; the latter the. 
most honourable, and perhaps, when duly 
considered, it will be found the most certain 
of the two.” 

“ There is one infallible method -of judg-. 
ing of the honesty of men in power. Call 
to mind the old Proverb—Tell me with whom 
you associate, and I'll tell you what you are, 
Merely alter one or two words . ... Can you 
not guess my meaning ?——Tell me to whom. 
you give places? .. .. Aye! now you have 
t.” 





“ Women, and great men, constantly pre 
tend to love truth. Go and tell it them, and 


judge how well they like it.” 


“ Tyrants as well as thieves fear those 
contrivances which reflect light. When. 
imposture reigns, simple truth is seditious.” 

“ Terror being the greatest punishment 
which tyrants can endure, the most unpar-- 
donable crime in their eyes is to terrify. 
them.” 

Plutarch, Theophrastus, and other mo- 
ralists, seem to have exhausted all that can 
be said on the- subject of flattery: but flat- 
tery is like vanity; whatever discoveries 
may be made in this territory, says the 
author of the maxims, unknown tracts will, 
always remain to be explored. 

La Rochefoucault observes, that to praise 
Princes for virtues which they do not possess, 
is to insult them with impunity. What 
should disgust them with flattery and flat- 
terers, says M. Say, is to find that the good 
have never been lialf so much praised as the 
bad. But M. Say does not resemble those 
writers, who publish fine reflections on flat- 
tery, and who never fail to flatter on the first: 
suitable occasion. The world is full of such 
flexible philosophers. M. Say joins the 
example to the precept. He tells us that he 
once reproached Napoleon, with having de+ 
praved the French Nation: “ Do you not 
know, replied the latter, that it is easier to 
govern men by their vices than by their virtues #” 
lo what fatal length, was this pretended skilk 
directed ! 

We could quote much more; but we fear 
lest we should injure the interest of the 
Bookseller in doing homage to the talents” 
of the author. We shall therefore conclude 
with the following passage, which ought to 
be engraven in the palace of every Monarch. 

“ Fortune like an aerostatic balloon ma 
raise a Prince very high, but should he wis 
to maintain this elevated position he must 
rest on some solid basis. Good faith is that 
basis among an enlightened people; it is the 
true national interest. Those who hold any, 
other language, should be regarded as dan- 
gerous advisers,” 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

The following is the atrocious Docu- 
ment referred to in our Review of the 
** Outline,” &c. of the South American 
Contest, for which we had not room in 
our last Number. 

“ Instructions given by Joseph Napoleon 
to the commissary or principal agent ap- 
pointed by him at Baltimore, M. Desmolard, 
and to the others who, furnished with his 
orders, have gone to Spanish America for 
the purpose of exciting a revolution there. 

“ The object which these agents are to 
aim at for the present, is only to declare to 
the Creoles of Spanish America, and to per- 
suade them, that bis Imperial and Royal 
Majesty has solely in view to give liberty to 
Spanish America, whose inhabitants have 
been enslaved for so many years; and the 
only return expected for so great a boon is 
the friendship of the natives, and commerce 
with the harbours of both Americas: that 
to render Spanish America free and in- 
Gapetent of Europe, his said Majesty 

ers. all the necessary assistance of troops 
aud warlike stores, he having agreed with 
the United States of North America to ac- 
commodate him at jocee Every commis- 

or agent in chief being acquainted with 
the. distaeet to which he is i. ot and also 
with the character of its inhabitants, will 
have no difficulty in selecting proper per- 
sons, to give them the needful instructions 
fur [ema ome the people, and pointing out 
to them the advantage they will derive from 
mo off the European yoke. He will 
make them observe, that large sums will 
remain and circulate in the American pro- 
vinces, by suspending the profuse remit- 
tances which are continually making to 
Spain; and that their commerce will be in- 
creased, and their ports be open to all fo- 
reign nations. He will dwell on the advan- 
tage to be derived from the freedom of 
. agriculture, and the cultivation of all those 
articles at present prohibited by the Spanish 
Government ; for instance, that of saffron, 
hemp, flax, olives, vines, &c.; the benefit 
that will accrue to them from the establish- 
ment of manufactures of every sort; the 
great satisfaction and advantage of abolish- 
ing the monopolies of tobacco, gunpowder, 
stamps, &c. To obtain these points with 
some ease, in consequence of the greater 
part of the people being uncivilized, the 
nts ought to be solicitous to render 
themselves acceptable to the governors, in- 
tendants, curates, and prelates. They will 
spare no expense, nor any other means of 
ining their good-will, especially that of 
e ecclesiastics, on whom they are to pre- 
vail, that they should urge and persuade 
penitents, when they come to confess, that 
they stand in need of an independent go- 
vernment, that they must not lose so favour- 
able an gre as that which now pre- 
sents itself, and which the Emperor Napo- 
leon affords them, who, they are to make 
the people believe, is sent by God to chas- 
tise the pride and tyranny of Monarchs; 
and that it is a mortal sin, admitting of no 


‘pardon, to’ resist God's will. They will on 
every occasion call to their minds the oppo- 
sition they experience from the Europeans, 





the vile maaner in which they are treated 
by them, and the contempt to which they 
are exposed. They will also remind the 
Indians circumstantially of the cruelties of 
the Spaniards in coment. and of their in- 
famous treatment of their legitimate Sove- 
reigns, in dethroning them, in taking away 
their lives, or enslaving them. They will 
describe the acts of injustice which they 
daily experience when applying for places, 
which are bestowed by the viceroys and go- 
vernors on worthless persons, to the exclu- 
sion of the meritorious. They will direct 
the people’s attention to the superior talents 
of the many neglected Creoles, and people 
of merit, contrasted with the European pub- 
lic officers and ecclesiastics, which will make 
apparent the hardships they suffer, and will 
enable them to draw a parallel between the 
talents and merits of the Creoles and those 
of the European officers. They will repre- 
sent to them the difference between the 
United States and Spanish America, the 
comforts which those Americans enjoy, and 
their advanc t in ce ce, agricul- 
ture and navigation; and the pleasure of 
living free from the European yoke, and 
being left solely to their own patriotic and 
elective government. They will assure them 
that America, once disengaged from Spain, 
will become the legislatrix of Europe. All 
agents, both principal and subordinate, are 
to specify the names of thuse who declare 
themselves friends and votaries of liberty ; 
and the subaltern agents are to transmit the 
lists to the principals, who will make their 
reports to my envoy in the United States, 
for my information, and that I may dul 

le | every individual. My agents will 
refrain from declaiming against the Inquisi- 
tion or the Church, and in their conversa- 
tions rather insist upon the necessity of 
that holy tribunal, and on the usefulness of 
the clergy. Upon the insurrectional stand- 
ards, or banners, is to be inscribed the 
motto, “ Long live the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman Religion, and perish the bad 
Government !” They will besides make the 
Indians observe how happy they will be 
when they become once more masters of 
their country, and free from the tyrannical 
tribute which they pay to a foreign Mo- 
narch; and lastly, they will tell the people 
that their said Monarch does not so much 
as exist in his own government, but is in the 
power of the restorer of liberty, and the uni- 
versal legislator, Napoleon.—In short, these 
agents must by all possible means endea- 
vour to show the people the utility which 
will arise to them frum the government in 
question. The revolution having been thus 
prepared, and all the principal members who 
are to take a share in it, in every city and 
province, having been gained over, it will 
be for the chief as well as the subordinate 
agents to accelerate the insurrection, in order 
that the revolt may take place at the differ- 
ent points agreed upon, on the same day 
and at the same hour; this being a very 
material point, which will greatly facilitate 
the enterprize. The principal agents in 
every province of their department, and the 
subalterns in the posts assigned them, will 
win over the domestics of governors, in- 
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tendants, and other persons in power, and 
by means of them they will poison those 
of this class, whom they consider as hostile 
to the undertaking; an operation which is 
to precede the revolution, in order to re- 
move all obstacles. The first thing to be 
considered will be how to stop the remita 
tances of treasure to the Peninsula, which 
may easily be effected by having good agents 
at Vera Cruz, where all the vessels arriving 
from Europe will be received, and their 
officers and crews immediately confined in 
the fortresses, until every thing shall have 
succeeded, and the revolution be in forward- 
ness. The agents are further directed to in- 
struct their sub-agents to transmit to them 
frequent accounts of the progress of the re- 
volution, and the chief agents will commu- 
nicate with my envoy in the United States 
by the channels which shall be pointed out 
to them. For this purpose it will be proper 
to keep prepared land-conveyances to those 
points of the coast which may be deemed 
suitable, and where there are always to be 
ready vessels for any emergency. 
“ JoserpH NaPoLEon. 

“ To my Envoy Desmolard.” 
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CHANCERYANA. 

Human vicissitudes are extraordinary. 
Wit and humour, it is too well known, 
have almost abandoned the Stage, driven 
from their ancient abodes by Operas, 
Spectacles, Melo-Dramas, and Quad- 
rupeds. Butas philosophers tell us there 
always exists the same quantum of 
MATTER in the universe, which, how- 
ever it may change its form, never has 
one atom annihilated ; even so it is with 
the Immaterial. There are still as much 
wit and humour in the world as ever ; 
they have only occupied a new field, and 
instead of the Play-house, are to be found 
sporting in that quondam dry and barren 
region—THE Court OF CHANCERY! 

We read in history of the merry and 
the witty Court of Charles the Second— 
our descendants will read of the facetious 
and witty Court of John Scott, Lord 
Eldon. “ave © 

Is it the great increase of litigation 
which makes the lawyers so ready to 
laugh at the Judge's jokes? They laugh 
who win ; says the adage! Is it the pur- 
milk of human kindness which imbues the 
Chancellor with this jocose spirit, as if it 
were to shorten the long faces of suitors ? 
They laugh on the wrong side of their 
mouth, is another pithy saw ! 

Settle it on what hypothesis you may, 
certain it is, that the fask of gravity has 
laid its venue in Equity, and that the best 
specimens of jests, bon-mots, puns, and 
quipps extant (witness all News- 
papers) proceed from the Court of Chan- 
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cery, where frolic, fun, and merriment are 
at head-quarters. 

So great a change in the Manners of 
the Age, secures a place in the Literary 
Gazette, for 

CHANCERY-ANA. 


Facetiaram ...in longum memoria est. Tacrrvs. 
ist.Q. An Interruption, or a Full Stop? 
Mawman, &c. versus Gracie. To restrain 

Defendant from publishing Cruden’s Con- 

cordance. It was stated by Sir A. Pigott, 

that the work was as good as new, as 300 

corrections in punctuation were made in it, 

not including colons and semicolons : 

Tue Lorp Cuancettor. Let me say, Sir 
Arthur, that, had I been employed’on such 
a work, I should very soon have come to 
a full stop. 

Sir Arthur went on.— 

Opere pretium non est. 

2ndQ. Taylor v. Ebers—to prevent dis- 
posing of a box in the Opera House : Taylor 
and Waters having been on before. 

Tue Lorp Cuancettor. What! the Opera 
House again? I thought we had shut the 
house fur to day. 

Counset. True, my Lord, but we have 
opened it again. 

All the Court laugh. We suppose there 
was no half price. 

Tis rare- 

If mighty fortunes common sense can-share. 

SrdQ. Ex parte Judkin, a lunatic. Whether 
the lunatic was to be examined’by the physi- 
cians at home, or be carried to Chester for 
their opinion. 

Tue Lorp CuanceLtor reprobated such 
scandalously litigious motions, and’ hoped 
the Counsel would see the propriety of not 
troubling him again in this way. “If you 
do (said his Lordship, who has the care of all 
fouls, ex officio) I shall 
to send for a number of physicians to exa- 
mine you, whether you be sound in mind, for 
I believe none but dunatics would scarcely 
mention this case.” 

The Counsel grinned but did uot laugh, 
or if it could be called a Jaugh, it was of the 
nulla ineptior kind, though each thrust a 
hand into his breeches pocket. 

But we must not cloy our readers with too 
many of these lively processes, or our Essay 
would become as long as a Chancery suit. 
Only ‘one other rich example, in which there 
was more wit than in Colman’s Heir at Law! 

Patent Iiarr Brusnes. Metcalfe versus 
Thompson.. This case set the whole bar 
upon the broad titter. Plaintiff Metcalfe has 
& patent for hair brushes, the grand secret 
of which is that some of the hairs are long 
and others short, so that one way or ano- 
ther, they search the head. Defendant 
Thompson was selling brushes of the same 
sort. 

_ NoCounsel at first appearing for the plain- 
tiff, the Lorp For cont ced seid, 6 This in- 
Junction must be brushed off, unless some 
Counsel -be here in a few minutes to. sup- 
port it.” 

‘. ae ie pee. ‘ Sir S. Romilly, who 

Partizan of t igs, was also for the 
defendant's yy 

Mr. Leac 


brushes to keep them clean ; and 


be obliged, I am afraid, |. 





though he has left the W(h)igs, 
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was for the plaintiff's long and short haired 
articles for the same purpose. After a good 
deal of seratching, .Mr. Heal'd also appeared 
as junior-‘on one side, and Mr..Tress-love on 
the other; so that it-'seemed to be a matter 
of common consent that this should eclipse 


_| all the humourous cases of this humourous 


court, 

Accordingly Sir Samuel produced, by way 
of argument, an old brush which had been 
used by a perfumer, wig-maker, wig-dresser, 
&c. for the space of thirty years, and was 
exactly the same in principle as this new 
patent.. . 

Lorp CuanceLtor—Is it:a Fox’s brush? 
(N.B. The old wig-maker’s name is Fox). 

Lorp CuancELtor—Shew me the brushes. 
Really it is curious to see me called to judge 
of brush-making.. [Here four head-brushes, 
one leng broom, one knee-buckle brush, 
three clothes-brushes were produced; and 
his Lordship particularly-examined the head- 
brushes.] Nothing was now heard. but the 
roar and peal of laughter. The best tricks 
of farce or pantomime, would be blessed 
could: they extort such mirth... The only 
grave persons in Court,. were Messrs. Met- 
calfe and Fhompson.. Sir S. Remilly pro- 
ceeded with the Fox’s brush. The brush now 
in court was exactly the same in its make 
as Melcalfe’s: although, 
been used twenty- or thirty years in brushing 
up wigs. 

Lorp CaanerLtor—Hand me the brush 
of this old gentleman. It must be acurio- 
sity, after being so long worn by him-in his 
useful employment of a wig-maker. Really 
this antique looks uncommonly well. 

Mr.-Hearo—Your Lordship will see by 
looking to it,. that itis exactly the same in 
make as the patentee’s brushes, but only 
they look better. 

Lorp CuanceLLon—That is because they 
are younger. 

Tae Lorp CaanceLtor—I have examined 
this old brush, Mr. Tresslove,.and [ see it is 
rather an odd kind of thing; but when you 
and I get saold,. and are so well worn as it 
has been, we shall be as antique. 

Mr. Tresstove said he had advised his 
client not to show the brush. 

Tue Lorp Cuancettor—Then I must say 
he was bound to show it; for if an injunc- 
tion is granted by this Court, or by any of 
the other branches connected with it, the 
article on which such an injunction is grant- 
ed must be, and in future I do peremptorily 
order, that it shall be lodged with the Mas- 
ter. I remember in a case of waste,. thata 
person in this Court who made an affidavit, 
actually affixed his.oak trees to his affidavit, to 
shew the Court of what nature the: trees 
were; 


Upon this Metcalfe was non-suited, and 
we close our view of Society and Manners 
as connected with the High Court of Chan- 
cery. If the essay be dull, it is the fault of 
the Lord Chancellor and the ablest lawyers 
at the bar; if parties in this Court are not 
amused with their sorrows, it is neither the 
fault of the judge nor counsel, for they do 
all they can —— hilarity ; if persons 
are not tem into litigation by the pros- 
pect of the fun they must enjoy through it, 


by the bye,. it had]’ 
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they cannot blame one who has so clearly 
proved the contrary as in this paper has been 











done, by Ripicutus Mus. 
ORLGINAL POETRY. 
JOHN BULL. 


Are the troubles of John Bull, then, never to 


cease 

First he’s ruin’d by war—then he’s ruin’d by 
peace : 

Wherever he turns, in his front or his rear, 

A foe or a budget will always appear ; 

And, Sysiphus like, as he toils.up the hill, 

The weight of his burthen precipitates still. 

Of something or other he’s always afraid : 

Now he fears for his cash, then he fears for his 
trade ;— 

He fears for the state when provisions are dear ; 

If cheap, for the land and the farmers his fear ;— 

He fears, from the Catholic Question, the 
Church 


ur 
May be swallow’d up quick, or:be left in the- 
lurch ; 
And ’tis only when danger assaults him too near, 
That he ceases to grumble and ceases to fear. 


D—-y. 





FICTION. 

All the realities of life 
Are fraught with more or less of strife : 
In quick succession, hopes and fears, 
And joys succeeded still by tears. 
E’en from the age of tops and toys, 
Some leaven’s mingled with our joys, . 
In every shape the demon Care, 
Of our.smail portion takes his share. 

But Fiction holds her magic glass! 
And’as her fairy shadows pass, 
The seasons yield a brighter glow ; 
Thro” peaceful shades her currents flow, 
While Beauty from a perfect mould, 
In Fancy’s teints, her charms unfold. 

And Honor, beaming Glory bright, 
As when in Waterloo the fight 
Shed rays upon a wondering world, 
From British. banners there unfurl’d, . 
That Fiction’s most romantic tale, 
In valor’s legends now-must fail. 

Oh, fiction! thy creative power, 
In wizard spells can charm the hour ; 
Still shows the brightest and the best, 
And ‘makes, or seems to make, us _— 

meena: Loses 


THE FINE ARTS. 


*.* The conclusion of W.C’s admired Essay on 
Glass Painting will appear in our next Number. 











THIRD LETTER OF AN ARTIST. 
Thoughts on cultivating a Taste for the Arts, 
and the practice of Design. 

Individual instances may be brought for- 
ward whose powers were peculiarly adapted 
for a retentive memory. : 

Gainsborough oo whole pictures from 
recollection, and Morland was a striking ex- 
ample.. In him facility was styled genie 
and he did not fail, by eccentricity, fully. 
vulgarity, to act up, to the notions his com- 
panions entertained of this quality. Unfor- 
tunately he has not only had his imitators 
as an artist, but many who could never reach 
the excellence of his pencil, have thought 
some credit might be acquired by lodulggiee 

es; 


in his dissipated and vulgar propensitie: 
and the une of the ar has been studied | 





instead of its principles. j 
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Morland’s early talent and general course 

of life led many to imagine that all was 
acquired without effort or study. On the 
contrary, his father, at a very early period, 
kept lim regularly to the pencil, exacted 
tasks from him, and punished his neglect 
by confinement. He was by this means 
pushed to extraordinary exertion, and attain- 
ed that facility of execution which eharac- 
terized his subsequent practice. 

His model, indeed, was occasionally be- 
fore him, but the truth of memory supplied 
every thing ; it was sufficient for him to see 
an object once to repeat it at pleasure. His 
studies (if such they may be called) were 
always going on. Not an object that ap- 
peared, but was considered by him in ail its 
characters of form, relief, and colour; and 
though in him there might be naturally a 
strong power of memory, yet it must not be 
forgot, the same mode of practice will be 
useful to all; even those unacquainted with 
the practice of art, may be brought to look 
on nature with something like a painter’s 
eye, by thus considering whatever presents 
itself, with an eye to its form, relief, and 
colour. 

We have been led to mention the eccen- 
tricities of Morland, and the affectation of 
them in others, from a feeling of regard for 
the credit of the profession. 

Leaving these exceptions, every one must 
be aware, that a true knowledge of art and 
its principles is to exalt the human character, 
and to open a source of intellectual enjoy- 
ments. 

In Sir Joshua Reynolds, the artist, the 
scholar, and the gentleman, were united: 
nor would it be difficult to name others whose 
talents and habits are fully sufficient to 
rescue the character ef artists from any nar- 
row or confined imputation. That they are 
liable, from their sedentary employments, 
to such dispositions of temper and irritabi- 
lity of nerves as usually accompany the stu- 
dious of. every class, cannot be denied ; but 
‘not to a larger or more exclusive share. 

But.to return to our subject. The use of the 
model is so sufficiently connected with what 
belongs to design, that we shall endeavour 
to point out how far it may be admitted or 
excluded in the practice of art: and whether 
that model is a statue, a human figure, an 
animal, a tree, &c. as an object of imitation, 
our endeavour must be truth of representa- 
tion, unaffected, and stripped of the flou- 
rishes of the pencil. 

It is the practice of the Royal Academy, 
to attend strictly to this; and in their dis- 
tribution of the prizes, to guard against faci- 
lity of execution wherever it interferes with 
the truth and simplicity of imitation. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, there is 
something to guard against even here ; and 
this individuality of imitation should rather 


be considered the beginning than the result]. 


of the pamter’s aim. The urtist who dwells 
minutely on the representation of his silks, 
satin, fur, or any thing which comes under 
the denomination of stull life, will be liable 
to be drawn from the principal object of his 
pencil, character and expression. On the 
Other hand, he who loses sight of his model 
too scon and too entirely, will be in danger of 


becoming a mannerist, and will also be likely 
to fail in giving that which might compen- 
sate for just imitation; by which should be 
understood, that degree of the deceptive in 
art, which keeps every object in its proper 
place, and where the whole strength is not 
placed on the mere accessaries or subordi- 
nate parts. 

To use the model by observation, cannot 
be done successfully, wnless the artist is first 
employed in some portion of deceptive imi- 
tation. The memory strengthened by exer- 
cise, will then exert itself to advantage, and 
not as in the mere imitatour, who dares not 
lose sight of his model lest he should lose 
himself. 

The incomparable Hogarth united the 
qualities of just imitation with those of cha- 
racter and expression. His draperies are 
sufficiently distinguished. His objects of 
still life have enough of technical skill to 
excite admiration, without taking the atten- 
tion from the principal. 

In many of his characters it is easy to 
trace individual likeness. But a glance of 
the eye must have seized the character and 
expression, no model could have continued 
that for more than a moment. His despair- 
ing Gamester, and the same, in a state of 
lunacy, could only be traced by memory, and 
fixed by observation. 

This great artist was in the habit of com- 
mitting to his sketch book, chiefly from me- 
mory, or by a few leading lines upon the in- 
stant, any striking or remarkable character; 
and his facility and skill this way has never 
been equalled. How far the versatility of 
talent in this great painter might have been 
carried, if the study of the antique had heen 
nngrafted on the powers he already posses- 
sed, is not easy to say. 

His own notions led him to enter the lists 
with one of the old masters." But his Sigis- 
mund will hardly warrant the supposition, 
that the style of the Italian school would 
have been compatible with the bent of his 
genius. The undue preference given in his 
time, as well as our own, to foreign art and 
old masters, most probably led to the pettish 
vaunt of equalling their productions. “As it 
is, we may be perfectly content—no country 
has produced a Hogarth. 

Among the old masters we find a passing 
hint or two at caricature, but it never occu- 
pied any serious portion of their time. And 
few artists of our own day, but have occa- 
sionally indulged their fancy this way. 

Even Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the early 
period of his life, amused himself and his 
friends with two or three specimens of this 
sort.» But his good sense soon prompted 
him to stop. As a portrait-painter it was 
every way incompatible, and his disposition 
led him to the better qualities of the profes- 
sion. 

As an exercise of the memory, caricature 
is comparatively easy; all is exaggerated, and 
it seldom goes further than a sketch. It 
was for Hogarth to embody it with the worth 
of legitimate art. His was the comedy of 





* Corregio. 
2 A gentleman in Yorksliire is in ssion 
of one. The characters are a Mr. Woodyer, 
Mr. Cook, Dr. Drake, and Sir Charles Turner. 
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painting, in which the satire of his pencil 
was employed to instruct mankind. 

When the memory: is sufficiently exercised 
and improved, it will from the slenderest 
hints proceed to embody them into substan- 
tial forms. 

Gainsborough was in the habit of drawing 
trees from twigs, and rocks trom stones or 
coals, which he would place before him as 
his model ; but it must be remembered he 
would spend whole days among trees and 
rocks, drawing and studying their character 
minutely. Should an artist without this 
practice set up his twig or his coal, it will 
never turn out any thing else. Every parti- 
cular-of form and character must be studied 
and felt ere such expedients may be resorted 
to, 

In a state of improved perception, the 
eye is prepared to observe and catch resem- 
blances from the merest accidents. Shapes 
in the fire, a stained wall, or any thing of a 
like nature, will often present to the artist 
an idea; and to these seeming nothings he 
will often give a local form, a character and 
name. 

In the early state of English art, Cozens 
introduced his blots for the exercise of in- 
vention. They were contrived for the pur- 
pose of setting the imagination at work, 
where, from a chaos of accidental shapes, 
some bold and daring effort would arise. 

It is not only the purposes of landscape, 
these accidental hints may serve; figures 
and groupes are sometimes the results, and 
often with more claim to originality than 
many a studied form. Still they are but 
accidents which come in aid of invention, 
and matured only by a previous knowledge 
of art. 

Of Guido, it is said, that from the rudest 
shapes and most unpromising forms, he 
could produce his divine Madonas and other 
elevated subjects. His model gave him but 
the light and shade, the rest was,in his 
mind. In like manner, Phidias, when em- 
ployed on the figure of his Jupiter, wrought 
trom the description of Homer. 

“ Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine issues.” , 
And when the poet or the historian has im- 
pressed the painter's imagination, it will be 
transferred to the canvas, in pr-portion to 
the practice and exercise of his memory, and 
the cultivation of his mind, 

To be continued. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, August 16.—On Friday the 8th 
instant, the Hon. and Rigtt Rev. Edward 
Lord Bishop of Oxford was admitted War- 
den of All Souls’ College, with the usual ce- 
remonies, in the room of the Rev. Edmund 
Isham, D. D. deceased. 


—— 
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CHRISTOPHER DANIEL EBELING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—The very interesting memoir of the 


late great Mineralogist Werner, which is con- 
tained in the 29th Number of your valuable 
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Journal, induces me to send you some ac- 
count of another distinguished literary cha- 
racter, who died at Hamburg on the very 
same day that Werner died at Dresden. I 
am the more strongly tempted to do this, 
both because I had the pleasure of being 
personally acquainted with the gentleman 
in question, and because it affords me a wel- 
come opportunity of doing justice to the 
inhabitants of the city of Hamburg, ina point 
in which they are, I believe, generally 
thought deficient; I mean the encouragement 

iven to learning. The learned world in- 
‘leed do not need information in this respect, 
for the literary history of Hamburg can pro- 
duce names which will be long gratefully 
remembered in every country where learning 
has friends. But the far greater part of 
those who have ever woh of Hamburg, 
know little more of it, than that it is one of 
the Hanse towns, and one of the greatest 
commercial cities in the continent of Europe. 
As for the citizens, they are supposed to be 
a mere money-getting, money-loving race, 
much resembling a certain Dutchman, with 
whom Dr. Moore tells us he fell in compa- 
ny at Basle, and who, being made to under- 
stand that the Doctor regretted their being 
unable to converse together, because neither 
of them spoke a language known to the 
other, rephed that “ it was of no consequence, 
as they had no dealings in trade together.” 
Without entering into any detail on this 
subject, which, however interesting, would 
be here misplaced, I may observe that from 
the 15th century up to the present time 
Hamburg has continually possessed men 
whose names are mentioned with high ho- 
nour in the annals of literature ; and that it 
should never be forgotten what this com- 
mercial city has done for letters,how many dis- 
tinguished men who were formed there, have 
lived the ornaments of their native city; how 
many others, natives of other parts of Ger- 
many, lave been induced to choose Ham- 
burg as their abode, either as professors in 
its high school, (the Gymnasium, as it is 
called) or as independent individuals, at- 
tracted by the facility of intercourse with 
all parts of the world, and how many native 
Hamburghers have been invited to fill 
abroad more splendid situations than can be 
afforded in the simple government of a free 
commercial Republic. The names of Lucas 
Holstenius, Peter Lambeck, Fabricius, Wolf, 
&c. are wo well known to be insisted upon: 
in the latter part of the last century and the 
beginning of the present, we find the distin- 
guished names of Lichtenberg, Busch, Klop- 
stock, Reimarus, Ebeling, &c.&c. With seve- 
ral of those eminent characters 1 had the ho- 
nour of being personally acquainted; and Iam 
certain all my countrymen who have at any 
ume enjoyed the same gratification, will 
readily join with me in paying the tribuie 
of respect tu ttheir memory. To Englishmen 
indeed in particular their names should be 
dear ; Kishtenberg the commentator on 
the moral paintings of Hogarth, Busch the 
enlightened writer on commerce, tu whose 
instructive lectures many an Englishman 
has owed the best part of his commercial 
knowledge; Klopstock the sublime poet of 
Messiah, the admirer, the friend, and 
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the correspondent of Richardson and of 
Young. The respect shown by the citizens 
of Hamburg to the memory of the latter 
confers honour on themselves. Indepen- 
dently. therefore of my personal respect for 
the memory of the poet, it affords me real 
pleasure to learn, that the citizens of Ham- 
burg, whose unvarying kindness during a 
long series of years I can no otherwise re- 
_ than by my earnest desire to see them 

istinguish themselves by every thing 
honourable, have resolved to celebrate his 
birth-day (the $d of July) by an annual 
pilgrimage to his tomb in the neighbouring 
village of Ottensen, in a manner worthy of 
the object. The solemnity this year was ar- 
ranged by the active and patriotic exertions 
of Dr. Meyer, one of the few surviving Ca- 
nons of the Cathedral, which was suppress- 
ed, I believe, by the treaty of Luneville. A 
company of 160 admirers of Klopstock, of 
both sexes, assembled in the well-known 
gardens of Rainville, opposite to the cele- 
brated lime-tree which overshadows the 
grave that holds his mortal remains. This 
is not the place for an account of this meet- 
ing. With profound regret the company 
missed the oldest of the poet’s friends, the 
venerable Ebeling, who died but three days 
before. Doctor Meyer mentioned_him with 
great feeling on the occasion, and the high- 
minded pvetess ‘ Christine Westphalen, in 
a stort tribute to his name, exclaims in a 
vuice which finds an echo in the heart of 
every patriotic Hamburgher, “ Klopstock, 
Busch, Reimarus, and Thou! Ye blessed 
spirits! Hammonia casts after you.a wist- 
ful look, deeply sighing at the near prospect 
of the desolation that awaits her !” 

Ebeling closes the series of Hamburg 
Worthies of a former race of literati; nay 
even the following generation resembles by 
its thinned ranks a forest which the unspar- 
ing axe has already despoiled of some of its 
fairest honours. * Gerstenberg alone, now 
nearly 80 years of age, still remains on the 
earth a solitary memorial of the days that 
are past. Ebeling was born in July, 1741, 
at Garmissen, in the principality.of Hildes- 
heim. He studied at Leipsig with Engeland 
his contemporaries, and came soon alter the 
year 1770 to Hamburg. Here he soon 
formed an intimate union with Busch, re- 
sided in his house, directed together with 
him the Commercial Academy for 20 years, 
and was otherwise most closely connected 
with him by professional duties. In the 
year 1784 he became Professor in the Aca- 
demical Gymnasium at Hamburg, an insti- 
tution which was already very flourishing 
in the time of the elder Reimarus, often 
counting 40 or 50 students from different 





! Mrs. Westphalen is the lady of Mr. Senator 
Westphalen, She has published two volumes 
of poems of great merit ; besides a tragedy on 
the death of Charlotte Corday, and a dramatic 
poem called Petrarca, into which she has intro- 
duced admirable trauslations of some of his 
sonnets. This distinguished ornament of her 
native eity is not more respected for her genius, 
than beloved by hier fellow-citizens for her pa- 
triotism and extensive charities, and adored by 
her family, of which she is the ornament and 
the pride for her domestic virtues, 








countries: but his exertions were chiefly 
dedicated to the Commercial Academy, for 
the use of which he composed several valu- 
able elementary books, among which were 
his selection of pieces in the Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Italian, and Dutch languages, whic 

have all gone through several editions. In 
conjunction with Busch he published a 
Commercial Magazine, which was continued 
for several successive years. His forte 
howevtr was certainly statistics and geo- 
graphy. Together with Zimmermann in 
Brunswick, the two Forsters, and Sprengel in 
Halle, he published a collection of the most 
important voyagesand travels translated from 
foreign languages: he published besides a 
collection of his own, which appeared under 
the title of “ New Collection of Voyages and 
Traveis,” from 1780 to 1790,in 10 volumes, But 
the work on which his title to fame is chiefly 
founded is “ The er of the United 
States of America,” of which the first part 
appeared in 1793, and the seventh was an- 
nounced as ready for the press in 1817. 
After the death of Busching, three men di- 
vided between them the task of completin 

the geographical work which Busching ha 

so well begun. Professor Sprengel in Halle, 
took Asia; Professor Hartmann, Africa; and 
Ebeling, America. Ebeling alone executed 
what he had undertaken. His sincere love 
of rational freedom, and his hope that the 
New World would one day exhibit the pleas- 
ing spectacle of a people enjoying all the ad- 
vantages of the civilization and science of 
the Old World, untainted by the vices and 
unsullied by the prejudices, which with us 
depreciate the value of the one, and dimi- 
nish the lustre of the other,—these flattering 
prospects, I say, perhaps determined his 
choice of the share which he took upon him- 
self in the continuation of Busching’s work, 
and stimulated his ardour in the execution 
of it. Those who are acquainted with his 
work will indeed do him justice in respect 
to the excellence of the performance, but 
will not be able to form an idea of the Her- 
culean labour that it required, or of the 
scrupulous conscientiousness with which he 
proceeded in the use of his materials. It 
may truly he said that it was his sole object 
to “ speak the truth, the whvle truth, and no- 
thing but the truth.” In order to attain this 
object, he spared neither pains nor expence 
to procure from Nerth America the neces- 
sary information. From each single State 
he received complete sets of the most im- 
portant journals and periodical publications, 
and even the least pamphlets did not escape 
him. ‘After the publication of his first 
volume, the Americans themselves shewed 
the most laudable readiness to assist him; 
learned Americans who resided any time in 
Hamburg, as for example, Mr. Juhn Bar- 
row, afforded him much valuable inform- 
ation, and the most distinguished charac- 
ters in all the considerable cities of the 
United States, carefully sent him whatever 
they wrote themselves or ‘ould prucure from 
others. By these means he yradually ac- 
quired a collection on the geography and 
statistics of the United States, which it 


might be difficult to find equally complete 
even in England, or America itself. The 
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copiousness of his materials had one bad con- 
sequence; it increased his labour, so that 
his work proceeded but slowly, and was for 
that reason never finished. But it may be 
safely affirmed, that in comprehensiveness, 
accuracy, and mature judicious study of the 
original sources, Ebeling’s Geography of the 
United States of America is superior to every 
geographical work of modern times. The 
Americans themselves confess that all their 
own geographers, such as Morse and others, 
are but ebil ren in comparison with him ; and 
I have frequent! toned thon say that Ebe- 
ling was probably better acquainted with 
America than any man living in it. There 
can be little doubt but that the American 
Government will exert itself to obtain this 
valuable “ Bibliotheca Americana,” which 
will be an inestimable treasure for their Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, or some other public 
institution. There is at least as much reason 
for their seeking to obtain this, as to acquire 
the rare treasures of philology, contained in 
the library of the great Hellenist Schaefer in 
Leipsig, _ which understand they have 
lately purchased. 


In order to obtain room for the vouchers 
to his principal geographical work, he pub- 
lished at an earlier period, with his excellent 
friend Hegewisch in Kiel, an American Ma- 
gazine; in the same manner he began with 

rofessor Herrmann, in Lubeck, to publisha 
Geographical Magazine, for countries out of 
Europe. He was still employed in this, 
when he was overtaken by death in his 76th 
year. If any one should however imagine 
that Ebeling was versed only in Geography 
and Statistics, he would be greatly mistaken. 
He was also an historian, a philologist, a 
man of letters in the most extensive sense ; 
and his learning was as profound as it was 
extensive. He first brought into order the 
valuable and extensive city library, of which 
he made,with extraordinary pains, a complete 
catalogue. This was a most serious task; 
the old catalogue was so ill drawn up, as to 
be a hindrance instead of a help. He has 
assured me himself, that he was almost 
obliged to examine the whole library volume 
by volume, because in innumerable in- 
stances smaller works were bound up three, 
four, or more in a volume ; and the old cata- 
logue invariably gave the title of the first 
only, so that many of the most scarce and 
valuable tracts did not appear in the cata- 
logue at all. The pleasure he found iu the 
censcientious discharge of his duties as li- 
brarian was some indemnity to him, when 
the circumstances of the times reduced the 
scholars who attended the Gymnasium to 
so small a number, that the good he could 
do by his lectures from the Professor’s chair 
was greatly limited. A man who at the age 
of 74 can express himself in such elegant 
and pure Latin as Ebeling did in his masterly 
Memoria I. A. H. Reimari, 1815 (50 pages 
4to.) and who can furnish such excellent cri- 
ticisms in every branch of learning, as Ebe- 
ling did, for 40 years ther in the Ham- 
burg Correspondent, and in other journals 
wholly devoted to literature, will always 
maintain a high rank among men of learn- 
ing. But however distinguished in this re- 
the character of Ebeling had yet higher 
to regard. It presented a rare union 


. 


of the most amiable virtues; genuine phi- 


lanthropy, liberality, frankness, cheerfulness, 
readiness to oblige, were its distinguishin 
features. He was never married, but h 


the ia to possess virtuous, highly 
accomplished nephews and nieces, who were 
fully sensible his worth, and loved him 
with filial affection. A hardness of hearin 
with which he was early affected, and whic 
afterwards increased to entire deafness, 
which even the hearing trumpet could not 
relieve, deprived him indeed of the resources 
of conversation; but this did not, as fre- 
quently happens with deaf people, render 
him mistrustful, or unsociable. On the con- 
trary, he always retained a high relish for 
company; and it was astonishing how well 
he could understand a great part of what was 
said, particularly by persons whom he knew 
intimately, merely by the motion of the 
lips and the turn of the features. With 
others he had various means ef reciprocal 
communication, and was to the very last the 
much consulted, always answering oracle, of 
ali those who sought information, particu- 
larly of sensible women, in whose society he 
took particular pleasure in his advanced age. 
Having been in his youth an accomplished 
ractical musician, he read with great de- 
ight, in his state of deafness, new musical 
compositions. He was fond of innocent 
raillery, which he often practised; and was 
among other things a great master in the art 
of parody. 

When he was on an intimate footing with 
Klopstock, he used regularly to commemo- 
rate his birth-day by a very witty parody of 
some one of Klupstock’s Odes. When his 
friend Engel came from Berlin in 1790 to 
visit him, he parodied his own Cantata on 
the death of the Emperor Joseph, in a comic 
Ode upon Engel’s dead stomach, which died, 
he said, at Stomachopolis, a name given by 
Ebeling in jest at that time to the feast-lovin 
Hamburg. One favorite wish was not qrentis 
him, and that was that he might live to wit- 
ness the solemn celebration of the third cen- 
tury of et prey Reformation, from which 
he expected great advantages to be derived 
for the-maintenance of the true liberty of 
faith and of opinion, against all mystical 
and Catholic combination. It is to be hoped 
that his nephew, Dr. Ebeling, who is so 
highly esteemed as a practical physician and 
man of letters, or the learned Dr. Gurlitt, 
his colleague, or some other equal to the 
task, may be prevailed upon to publish a 
selection from his literary remains, and at 
the same titne to give a more complete ac- 
count of him, than my own recollection, 
aided by the notices I have been able to col- 
lect, has here supplied. He was in the 
strictest — hs honest man —_ ‘ - 

triot; while his country groaned under the 
ar of French presse: 4 especially after 
1811, when Hamburg was incorporated with 
the Grand ire, he bore the trial with for- 
titude, and with full conviction, that heaven 
would not permit that tyranny to last. Hoping 
that you will excuse the length to which my 
esteem for the subject of this Memoir has 
unintentionally led me. I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your's, &c. &c. H. E. Lioyp. 





London, 18th August, 1817. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
A SPANISH STORY. 

In my way through Spain to Corunna, 
to await the arrival of the British forces, 
I had occasion to visit the city of Or- 
dunna in Biscay. In the principal room 
of the inn, I found several people gather- 
ed round an elderly woman, who was 
speaking with great emphasis. I was 
attracted to listen, and heard the follow- 
ing tale; but I have to regret that I did 
not arrive in time to hear its commence- 
ment, 

‘Indeed, Senor Juan,” said my lady 
to the music-master, as she turned over 
a book of Italian songs, “I do not like 
those airs just now; let us play over the 
patriotic song that was sent me this morn- 
ing from my cousin at Madrid. 

‘As it may please your Excellency,” 
said Battista, taking away the book. 
“* Colonel Walstein, my dear,” said Don 
Antonio Perez, opening the door and 
introducing an officer in the French 
uniform. At this sudden intrusion, 
ny lady stepped back, and put on one. 
of these looks, which when a girl she 
had learned from me, as being pro- 
per on such occasions. ‘This gentle- 
map,” said he, ‘‘ commands the detach- 
ment of the French army which does 
Ordunna. the honor of a visit on its re-. 
turn to France.” ‘‘ Madam,” said the 
Colonel, addressing himself to my Lady, 
and ut the same time looking very archly 
on me, ‘ with the assistance of that lady, 
I hope soon to have the good fortune to 
be less disagreeable to you.” “ I beg you 
will be seated, Sir,” said my Lady, with 
becoming dignity. Without more cere- 
mony, Monsieur le Colonel drew his chair 
close to the Lady Aminta, and took her 
by the hand with an excessive freedom, 
requesting her to sit down also. My 
Lady was perfectly well bred, having 
had me about her from her infancy, so 
that she acquiesced without the least em- 
barrassment. Don Antonio cast a look 
on me, made an attempt to say some- 
thing very courteous te the stranger, and 
withdrew. 

*« Sir,” said Donna Aminta to the Co- 
lonel, looking steadily at him notwith- 
standing his glances and impertinences, 
“‘we are very happy im seeimg you at 
Ordunna, as you are so far on your re- 
turn to France. We understand that 
they have not been very civil to you at 
Madrid, and that the ladies of Saragoza 
have been still less amiable.” He replied 
with much gaiety, and, after a short 
pause, added with a smile of self-appro- 


bation, that neither Madrid nor Sara- 
za could boast a Donna Aminta de 
uxheda. My Lady remarked that she 





did not think her family name was known 
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any where hut inGrenada. ‘“ Nay,” said 
he, “by the eyes of beauty, your name 
is known throughout the universe. I ask- 
ed this route from Burgos, solely that I 
might have the worshipping of the feet 
of Donna Aminta de Buxheda.” He 
made this common-place attack on female 
vanity with much spirit, and throwing 
himself on one knee a little before he 
had done speaking, took my Lady by the 
hand, and looked her in the face with an 
air of devotion. 

“ Dueuna Brigida,” said my sweet Lady 
to me, “I think it is time we should go 
to mass; rise, sir, you must excuse my 
leaving you.”—She then courtesied very 
low, and left the room. Monsieur le 
Colonel followed us to the door, and then 
putting a double pistole into my hand, 
said, “ Pray for me, my good lady, &c.” 
I did not like to receive a present from 
a strange cavalier, and more especially 
from oue of France, as my confessor had 
assured me that all the present great 
people of that country are Atheists and 
Heretics, and that their Emperor himself 
has drank lately of the blood of his Holi- 
ness the Pope. I, however, took the 
money, with the determination not to 
keep it myself; but as I did not know 
what else to do with it, I put it into my 
work-bag, and fullowed my Lady to her 
own room. 

“| hate a Frenchman, Brigida,” said 
she, ‘and that Colonel more than any 
that IT ever saw: and now get my Man- 
tilla, that we may go to church ; and my 
Basquina, for it is late.” 

On our way to mass, we passed through 
crowds of French soldiers, who had just 
entered the town from the Bergos road. 
The Square was quite full of them, and 
every street and door. At such a sight, 
I crossed myself and said an ave-maria, 
and I am sure my Lady did the same ; 
for, Heaven help us, they looked at me 
for all the world like a troop of hungry 
wolves, which, after having carried off the 
shepherd, are ready to fall upon the flock. 
We did not return home till it was quite 
noon, for my Lady chose to confess, to 
which resolution I had nothing to oppose. 
I believe, poor thing, she felt her hatred 
to the French so heavy on her heart, that 
she found it necessary to lighten it by 
repentance. ‘To love our enemies is cer- 
tainly a part of a Christian’s duty, with 
which, if we cannot comply, we ought to 
confess, and do penance for our disobe- 
dience. As we entered our own house, 
the Colonel met us at the door. He 
approached my Lady with more gravity 
than I had believed bin to possess, aud 
requested the honour of handing her up 
stairs. She gave him her hand without 
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aword. Don Antonio was already in 
the dining-room, enjoying a cigar agree- 
ably to his custom before dinner. My 
Lady and I went to change our dress, 
leaving the Colonel and him together. 
On our return, the gay officer rose, but 
Don Antonio kept his seat, and conti- 
nued to smoke his cigar. ‘I have just 
been observing to your husband, Ma- 
dam,” said the Colonel, “how happy 
he must be in the possession of so much 
beauty and merit.” ‘ Monsieur Le Co- 
lonel,” replied my Lady, “it would seem 
that flattery is still a part of French 
education, from your being such an adept. 
Pray tell me,” added she, “ is it Talley- 
rand or the Emperor who has the office 
of flattering our beloved sovereign now 
that heis in France. We know who did it 
before he left Spain. Monsieur, then,” 
said she, with an emphasis not to be mis- 
taken, ‘‘ those who flatter often do it that 
they may betray.” ‘* My dear,” said Don 
Antonio, laying down his cigar, ‘‘ don’t 
insult his Excellency.”—‘‘ On the con- 
trary,” said the Colonel, “1 admire her 
wit and her spirit!” — Then turning to 
my Lady, he continued, ‘“ forgive me 
Donna Aminta, I ask your pardon.” The 
servants at this moment came in with 
dinner, so that I was obliged to leave the 
room; although much against my in- 
cliuation, as nothing is more proper 
than decorum. I retired to my Lady’s 
bed-chamber, and ruminated the whole 
time of their dinner on Monsieur the 
French Colonel. I did not like Don 
Antonio’s calling him His Excellency; 
and as to his coming to my Lady’s house, 
I knew, he had inquired at the inn on the 
other side of the Square, for the person 
who kept the best table and had the 
prettiest wife in Ordunna. ‘“ By the 
eyes of beauty, your name is known 
through the Universe!” What hypocrites 
those vagabonds are, thought I. ‘The 
villain, I am so happy my Lady told 
him how his Emperor cajoled our unsus- 
pecting King. I wish the devil would 
fetch his eldest-born Napoleon, with 
Godoy round his neck, and all that like 
them, for the earth was never so beset with 
hell-hounds, as in these days. Iam sure 
this fellow’s attentions and compliments, 
will make no impression on Donna 
Aminta: every drop of her blood is 
Spanish, and she has always been faith- 
ful to Don Antonio!” Thus I sat think- 
ing when she sent for me to attend her 
Siesta; she said little to me, but lay down 
apparently much absorbed in meditation. 

When my lady rose from her sofa, 
“It is almost time,” said she, ‘‘ to dress; 
I expect the Agiaura family here to night 
from Vittoria to my Tertulla; I suppose 
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our French guest will come; I have de 
sired him to invite as many of his officers 
as he thinks proper. Send in the Came- 
rara. Rosina has a good taste, she shall 
arrange my hair.” ‘You are too beau- 
tiful already, my dear lady,” said I, “ for 
your own peace.” “ Listen,” she replied, 
“to night, I am to fight the French, 
so call in Rosina. You shall know more 
of my thoughts to-morrow.” ' Rosina 
dressed my lady’s hair, which was natu- 
rally long and beautiful. No ornament 
was added to it, but one large pearl 
rosette above the forehead. Her robe of 
black muslin was elegantly fitted on by 
my own hands. I myself adjusted round 
her neck the rosary of virgin’s tears, 
from which the crucifix hung devoutl 

on her bosom. As she rose from her toi- 
lette, the pearl upon her brow looked 
like the frozen tear that, the Moors say, 
the angel of forgiveness changed into.a 
brilliant for the crown of pity. ‘ God 
bless you my child,” said I, *‘Oh, que 
belleza,” said Rosina, clapping her hands 
together, ‘‘there is something divine in 
beauty ; that inspires the old with admi- 
ration, and the young with rapture.” 
** Well Brigida,” said my lady, “ we will 
now go to the saloon, and Rosina, ac- 
quaint the Senor that I attend him there.” 

( To be continued. ) 





PARISIAN MANNERS, 
THE MOUNTAINS. 
Qui rit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu’il croit. 
La RocueFoucautt. 

Madame de Simiane is a young widow whom 
Nature has enriched with her g'‘fts, and 
whom Fortune has for a length of ume over- 
whelmed with her favors. Possessing a beau- 
tiful person and a cultivated mind, she 
charms by her giaces, and attaches by the 
excellent qualities of her heart. Fickle in 
her tastes and constant in her affections, she 
runs after every new pleasure, and retains 
all her old friends, among whom I am en- 
titled to claim a place. At the age of nine- 
teen her family prevailed upon her to marry 
M: de Simiane, a distinguished superior 
officer, who expired on the field of honour 
two years after their union. An annual in- 
come of five and twenty thousand livres, the 
enjoyment of rank in society, and the 
charms of widowhood, have not yet consoled 
Madame de Simiane for the glorious death of 
her husband. The place which he occu- 
pied in her heart is still vacant, and his wi- 
dow never thinks of appointing a successor 
to him. She avenges herself on fate, which 
has bereft her of happiness, by wholly de- 
voting her life to the felicity of others. All 
around her are overwhelmed with her fa- 
vors; she deals out her bounties without af- 
fectation or mystery; she smiles whilst she 
confers an act of kindness, and dries the 
tears of misfortune whilst preparing to join 
a party of pleasure: she has divided her life 
iuto two portions, which are alternately 
filled up by the most agreeable folly and the 
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most austere reason ; but whether foolish or 
reasonable Madame de Simiane is still a mo- 
del for her sex. 

T called upon her last Tuesday at the very 
moment when her physician came to pay her 
@ visit. The presence of the doctor re- 
minded Madame de Simiane that she ha¢ 
been tormented, ever since the preceding 
evening, with an insupportable head ach, 
which she entirely forgot to mention to me. 
M.N... . is one of those physicians who 
operate cures by the help of words. His 
patients therefore look upon his visits as so 
many lucky incidents. He has always at 
command a number of entertaining anec- 
dotes, of which he vouches the authenticity, 
and which he relates with a grace peculiarly 
hisown. No one is better acquainted with 
the statistics of the green-room, the acci- 
dents of the world of EShion, and the events 
of foreign courts. He makes vaudevilles, 
and rhymes madrigal for his patients, and 
when by chance he does mention meilicine, 
(which by the bye very rarely happens) their 
ears are always flattered by choice words 
and sonorous and cadenced expressions ; 
they almost wish for an attack of fever for 
the sake of enjoying his charming conversa- 
tion. 

Last Tuesday, however, his eloquence was 
not quite so successful as he expected it 
would have been. Madame de Simiane's was 
an obstinate head ach; she evinced some 
inclination to oppose the doctur, who judged 
it prudent to consult his patient in order to 
prescribe what would best please her. This 
adroit | gers gana frequently ensures the efti- 
cacy of this remedy: even in the contrary 
case it imposes silence on the patient, who 
will scarcely venture to complain of a conde- 
scension which is always flattering to those 
who are its object. 


The head ach was accompanied by sleep-| 


lessness; the doctor proposed the Opera. But 
Madame de Simiane, who 1s a French woman 
in the full sense of the word, wished for plea- 
sure even in the execution of a physician’s 
order. M.N. . . then yielding to the fancy 
of his fair patient, mentioned the air baths, 
the utility of which is so agreeably demon- 
strated in the poetico-medicinal pampilet of 
M. Coiterel. “But Doctor,” said Madame 
de Simiane, with her usual good humour, 
after having heard a brief description of the 
Mountains of Folie-Beaujou, “ the place 
must surely resemble an hospital for mad 
ns!” M.N. . . added a few pompous 
phrases to the advice he had given ; extolled 
the wonderful influence of air and exercise 
over the health of ladies, and took his leave, 
advising her to make trial of the fushivnable 
treatment. These last words were suffi. ient 
to fix the determination of Madame de Simi- 
ane; but she dreaded tu undertake an aerial 
voyage. She was terrified at the very 
thought of dashing through a space of three 
nd feet in less than a minute. Per- 
plexed between inclination and fear, she 
asked me whether she could not make her 
first appearance on the promenades aeriennes 
at any other place than Folie-Beaujou. 
' There are mountains, I replied, in every 
quarter of Paris: in the Faubourg Poisso- 
niere, at the Barriere des trois-couronnes, on 
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the Boulevard Mont Parnasse, the Faubourg 
du Roule, and the Champs-Elysees, and the 
cngeruces with which they are visited, has 
fully justified the speculation of the propri- 
etors. A few years ago the Parisians thought 
of nothing but rising, now, however, they 
aspire only to descend. The taste for moun- 
tains is gaining ground even among the 
lower classes of society. I have visited all 
these establishments which fashion has 
taken under her special protection, and can 
give you some accurate details on the kind 
of consideration which they enjoy in the 
world. 

The Swiss Mountain, the modest imitator 
of the Russian Mountains, is placed in the 
Jardin Filard, at the corner of the Boule- 
vards Enfer and Mont Parnasse; it is the 
rendezvous of part of the inhabitants of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, who cannot or dare 
not go further from their residences. On 
the summit of a wooden rock, painted by 
an honest artist, who did not wish to abuse 
his talent by deceiving our eyes, there is a 
kind of coach-house for the cars. From this 
coach-house the company set out on a de- 
scent of about 200 feet. The retired trades- 
man and the economical annuitant take their 
families to the Jardin Filard, where they 
enjoy, for a trifle, the pleasure of sipping 
their coffee whilst they see their neighbours 
descend. There the smart milliner of the 
Rue de Paon meeis the student of law, who 
takes advantage of his residence in the capi- 
tal of the arts, to commence a course of gal- 
lantry. Persoris of rank, however, uccasion- 
ally visit the Swiss Mountain incognito, for 
the sake of practice in the art of sliding. I 
lately saw Madame de B. . . with a cavalry 
officer in the quality of travelling compa- 
nion. Unknown amidst the gazing multi- 
tude, she made no effort to conceal the ter- 


‘ror which is of course natural to a debut. 


She was, however, emboldened after two or 
three courses, and next day I saw her at the 
Montagnes Frangaises, where she displayed 
a degree of courage which made me tremble 
for her safety. Mammas, who regret that 
thisdiabolical invention was not discovered 
in their youthful days; young girls whose 
parents forbid them to take advantage of the 
fashion ; old men who condemn an amuse- 
ment which they cannot enjoy; others who 
express amazement at the inconsiderate cou- 
rage of persons who run no risk ; finally, 
connoiseurs who prefer the Swiss Mountain 
to those which they know nothing of—such 
are the frequenters of the Jardin Filard, where 
you may find a tolerably decent Restaura- 
teur, a very pretty Limonadiere, and ex- 
ceedingly polite directors. 

Fashion was long faithful to the Russian 
Mountains: they enjoyed the singular ad- 
vantage of reigning without rivals for the 
space of six months. On those mountains, 
an actress who was honored by public favor, 
first learnt how to fall; there a rich mer- 
chant of the Rue Saint H—— thought him- 
self bound to reward the courage of a young 
lady, by making her a partner in his com- 
merce, Last year the Russian mountains 
served as an excuse for the saunterings of 
idlers, and as a pretence for mysterious 
walks, On these lofty eminences, love has 





concluded more than one contract; trade 
negociated more than one bargain; and 
honor terminated more than one misunder- 
standing. The Garden is agreeable, though 
arranged with too much symmetry, The 
company is select, chiefly consisting of the 
wealthy inhabitants of the capital. The 
two mountains, in imitation of those on the 
islands of Christewsky and Jelaquin, are very 
much frequented. From the Pavillions, 
which are erected on the summits of each, 
the eye commands a vast horizon, together 
with the whole of Paris and its environs, 
I have frequently observed persons, who on 
first entering tlhe cars scarcely condescend- 
ed to look at each other, and seemed to 
affect an air of disdain, and yet on arriving 
at the foot of the mountain they have been 
engaged in familiar conversation ; they had 
evidently become humanized by descending. 

But all this will give you a very imperfect 
idea of the Montagnes Frangaises. You must 
imagine the most elegant, supe:b and gigan- 
tic structures we possess, and even then 
your notion of these towering eminences 
will fall short of the reality. The prome- 
nades aeriennes, situated in the centre of the 
famous garden of the Folie-Beaujou, have 
become the rendezvous of fashion; and, 
with the exception of one ouly, all the pretty 
women in the capital have already made 
a pilgrimage to the Montagnes Francaises. 
The vast garden of Beuujou is favourable to 
every taste; it contains illuminated walks 
for beauty which seeks display, groves for 
mystery and reverie, amusements calculated 
for childhood, and a caffé for the gossipers. 
A restaurateur, who has no rival except 
Beauvilliers, is there distinguished for the 
delicacy of his dishes, and the attention and 
civility of his waiters. During the short 
time I remained there, the garden was com- 
pletely crowded, and I had an opportunity 
of taking a few notes. I saw old Desh.... 
who, under the disguise of an imaginary 
credit and an assumed name, forces his en- 
trance into every public place. I recognized 
the Editor of a certain Journal, who was tak- 
ing the measure of an eulogium at the table 
of the Restaurateur, and I heard the little 
Countess of S.... request a lady, (who, like 
herself, was leaning on the arm of a gentle- 
man decorated with orders) not to mention 
a word about her visit to the mountains: 
“ My husband,” said she, “ promised to bring 
me here tomorrow evening, and [ would not 
for all the world deprive him of the satistac- 
tion of supposing that he was the first who 
accompanied me ona such an excursion.” .... 
“ My dear friend,” said Madame de Simiane, 
“you have convinced me that, with respect 
to amusement as well as folly, one must not 
always adopt the first that presents itself. . .. 
I shall not visit your Swiss and Russian 
Mountains yet awhile ; I am a Parisian, you 
know, and therefore cannot hesitate to give 
my preference to the French Mountains.— 
I am sure you will be kind enough te accom- 
pany me; and whilst I run the risk of a fall, 
I may at least rely on the secrecy and con- 
solations of friendship”. ... I had no good 
reason fur opposing the wishes of Madame 
de Simiane ; she therefore ordered her car- 


riage, and we set out, . 
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From this and preceding Notices in the 
Literary Gazette, our readers may form an 
idea of the new-fangled amusement which 
has become so much the rage with our Con- 
tinental neighbours. We have nothing of 
the kind, except the highflying swings at 
our fairs. The Paris Journals have the an- 
nexed novelty—* Yesterday the Fall of the 
Niagara was opened for the first time at the 
Jardin-Ruggieri.” Far from meriting this 
pompous title, the descent is very inferior 
to that of the modest Russian Mountains. 
In the middle of the garden, a wooden 
Mountain, 150 feet in height, iserected. On 
the summit of this Mountain is a balance- 
swing, the action of which somewhat resem- 
bles that of a draw-bridge. The cars are 
fastened back until the signal for starting is 
given, when the balance rises almost ina 
perpendicular line to the height of 30 feet, 
and the rapidity of this first descent forces 
them down the level surface of the moun- 
tain below. 

In order to justify by something aquatic, 
the title of the Falls of the Niagara, the 
inventor thought it highly natural and in- 
genious to dig cavities between the mortises 
which are to be filled with water. But the 
Jardin Ruggieri is unluckily situated on 
rising ground, and the liquid element can- 
not be obtained until heavy rains fill the 
canals of this singular river. The cars are 
built in the form of boats, and are extremely 
elegant. 





M. Jouy’s two papers succeeding our last 
translation of “The Béarnais,” (page 57) are 
occupied with an account of Pau, the Castle 
of that place, and an historical memoir of 
Henry IV. his cradle and education ;—sub- 
jects which, though interesting to the French 
reader, have not appeared to us to furnish 
the entertainment acceptable to our columns. 
Instead of translating them, therefore, we 
shall make only three or four short extracts, 
and then renew our task with more amusing 
matter. On visiting the Place Royale at 
Pau, the Hermit says: 

“T admire all objects, when they excite 
great recollections.”—* In that case, pray 
don’t forget, when you are admiring the 
Place Royale, to recollect that miserable 
statue which the Government and the In- 
tendant of the Province caused to be erected 
to Louis XIV., in the town where Henry IV. 
was born, with the funds destined by the 
states of the province for a statue of their 
immortal countryman; a little ministerial 
trick, of which the Béarnais so nobly re- 
venged themselves, by the following inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal. 

Aciere qn'cy Varrchil de noustre Grand Enrie. 
{This is the grandson of our Great Henry.) 

. “Ifcommon sense was shocked by this 
impropriety, taste was no less insulted by the 
execution of the statue, which represented 
the proud Monarch quite naked, in the style 
of the antique, wearing on his head an enor- 
Mous periwig.” 

There is another anecdote, and a short 
description of the natural scenery around 
Pau, with which we close our extracts. 

“ The palace of the Kings of Navarre not 
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being yet open, I employed the time till I 
could be admitted, in traversing the town in 
all directions; one single street is distin- 
guished from all the others by its great di- 
mensions, and by the beauty of the hotels, 
which extend along the whole length of it: 
it was there that the members of the parlia- 
ment of Pau resided; one would have said 
that each of them wished to make his resi- 
dence a palace of justice. 

“ This street recalled to my mind, and at 
the same time explained an anecdote which 
I have often heard told in my youth without 
well understanding it. 

“ Montesquieu, who shared his life between 
Europe and La Brede, between his genius 
and men, was one day visited at Paris by a 
President of Pau, an old school-fellow, who 
came for the first time to judge of the capi- 
tal. Our two Presidents embrace, wish each 
other joy, and the author of the Spirit of 
Laws offers himself as Cicerone to his col- 
league: they go out together on foot. Mon- 
tesquieu did. not think this vulgar, and he 
had no other way of indulging his fancy of 
turning over the old book stalls on the 
bridges: they were upon the Quai, which 
was then very magnificent, and has since be- 
come more worthy of the name of Voltaire, 
which adorns it. The member of the su- 
preme court of Pau beholds with surprise 
this line of palaces following each other in 
uninterrupted succession: and comparing 
them in his mind, with his own and all those 
in the great street of Pau, he points out one 
of the finest of them to Montesquieu, saying 
to him, “A President,” “No,” “ The De- 
vil! a Counsellor!” The author of the Per- 
sian Letters did not add a single word to this 
short dialogue, which he was fond of re- 
lating; and I begin to conceive why it was 
thought so pleasant. * 2 bs 

“The waters which flow between the moun- 
tains and the town, sometimes divided into 
innumerable rills, some of which are but 
imperceptible threads, sometimes (when 
much swelled) united in an immense sheet, 
on which the winds blow with all the vio- 
lence that they acquire in passing through 
the narrow defiles, heighten the magnifi- 
cence of the picture: you fancy you see the 
Lake of Geneva: what is really singular is, 
that the town of Pau much pa tho that 
of Lausanne, from which one can the best 
observe all the featufes, and the picturesque 
effect of the Leman Lake, and of the moun- 
tains of Savoy which border it.” 








THE DRAMA. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

A new Interlude was presented on Tues- 
day, and it has been since played with con- 
siderable approbation. It is entitled “‘ Fire 
and Water,” consists of a love adventure, in 
which according to the law in that case made 
and provided, an old man is turned into 
ridicule, and a young man ridiculous without 
the author's intention is turned into a bride- 
groom. Miss Love, poor Miss Love, is ac- 
tually indulged with an offer, and Miss Sre- 
VENSON is Im! in an intri from 
which all her dexterity cannot contrive a fair 
evolution. The first feat that attracted the 
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audience, was an invisible serenade, inter+ 
rupted by an invisible riot. Uncle Hurry, 
who has determined that his niece shall be 
married in time to let him away by nine 
o'clock, has just arrived, and got entangled 
among the singers. The Serenade had not 
left the stage lifeless, for at the moment 
when it was melting in the street, the he- 
roine was thawing to the accents of a youn: 
admirer who had made his way up the bak 
cony. The conference is interrupted by 
the unele’s approach. The lover has me 
@ moment to escape into the balcony. It 
rains heavily, he is of course in a situation 
to reflect on the inadequacy of the ardors of 
the heart, to expel the chill of the outward 
man. He is seen shrinking athwart the 
window, as the torrent gushes on either side, 
He at lastreturns, the uncle’s absence hasper- 
mitted him to enter, bathed as he is, and a fire 
is about to be made to soothe him. The mas- 
ter of the house, Thrifty, the-old and almost 
unsuspected lover, is now heard at the door ; 
the drenched admirer, dripping as he is, can- 
not endure a second trial of the storm. His 
resource is the fire place. Thrifty sees 
the former preparations for the fire, and 
orders it to be lighted. The future bride- 
groom runs a chance of being prematurely 
roasted, but Thrifty is, in the moment of 
fate and ignition, carried off-by Constables 
who mistake him for the attacker of the 
Serenaders. Hurry the proper culprit, now 
rushes in. Nine o’clock is just come. He, how- 
ever, completes his object, gives away his 
niece, laughs at Thrifty, and closes by sing- 
ing the first verse of a dull finale. Wrencn 
was the young lover, Cuatrerty. the old, 
and Barter, Uncle Hurry. The songs 
were of no striking merit. They were, 
however, such as might be sung, if Miss 
Love, or Miss Stevenson, would think it 
proper to make them heard. The house 
has lately been fuller than usual. 





THE HAYMARKET, &c. 

The Receipts at the Hay Market, last 
week, were greater than any ever known 
within ‘the time mentioned :— The return 
exceeded Twetve Hunprep Pounps!!! 

The Proprietors of the Little Theatre (so 
termed in the days of Foore,) have long been 
acquainted with Teazing Made Easy —a 
Chancery suit to wit, which three years 
since lost them altogether one of their sea- 
sons ;—it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, 
though now united, that they should have 
proved such adepts in the art. The rage, 
however, we understand, is carried beyond 
a joke, one of the supporters of Jameson's 
lively Comedy, being deprived. except by 
scenic effect, of his passion for rurality. 

We are glad to hear that several old fa- 
vourites, who had been dismissed from 
Covent-Garden Theatre, have been re- 
instated. Though novelty is the order of 
the day, and affects almost every object in 
life, we sympathise in the feelings of that 
actor, who has devoted his life to the 
fession, without ae provision for old 
age; and we reflect with commiseration on 
the fate of the late Cuartes Drspiw’s beau- 
tiful tale, The Worn-out Racer! , 








Preparations are making at Drury Lane 
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toopen with more-than usual-éclat. The 
Theatre is undergoing complete embellish- 
ment, and great improvement in every part. 
The stage will be lighted with gas, but 
not the interior as in Covent-Garden, by 
an expanding chandelier of Gas through the 
ceiling. How far this method will be found 
effective, remains to be In eques- 
trian theatres, the expanding light is not 
new ; but it has always been found requisite, 
when the stage representations comnienced, 
to remove the apparatus, as such a com- 
bination of light was considered likely to 
disturb the object which should gain attrac- 
tion. Much has been said, and perhaps very 
properly, on Mx. Kemsxe’s quitting the stage 
much will be felt by the ye hand of 
Mus. Covrrs, who alone has enabled this 
congern to open its doors in a state of attrac- 
tion, in every respect worthy a metropolitan 
theatre. 


THEATRE ROYAL ITALIEN, PARIS. 

The Parisian Journals contain very whim- 
sical and characteristic notices of Madame 
Catalani’s re-appearance at this theatre, on 
Tuesday week, in “Il Fanatico per la Mu- 
sica.” One critic says, “The faithless has 
Teturned, and all her errors, apparent or real, 
have been forgotten.” Great applause was 
bestowed upon her entrée, but it was not 
unanimous. A few groupes were sulky and 
silent; but the enchantress suny, and all was 
harmony and raptures. Our critic declares 
it was no matter how the other scores were 
sung, since the audience neither saw nor 
thought of any one but Catalani. Her “ tri- 
ple voice,” he adds, “ has become more sus- 
tained by the songstress’s inhalation of her 
native air, and the full inflation of her lungs 
with the musical yas of Italy.” We must ex- 
claim with Dominie Sampson, “Prodigious !!” 

On Friday, when Talma was performing 
Hamlet, at Arras, in the fifth scene, where 
he is about to stab his mother, a military 
stranger was so overcome by the tragic 
powers of the actor, that he was carried out 
of the theatre. His first words on recover- 
ing were, “ Has he killed his mother?” 





Tigre and Cheri attract multitudes of 
visitors to the Cirque-Olympique. Cheri well 
merits the flattering title of Cheval-gastro- 
nome. He takes his place at table, and, not- 
withstanding his keenness of appetite, eats 
with inconceivable grace and decorum, smiles 
and embraces his master, and all this on a 
few syllables being uttered by his skilful 
and patient instructor. The two horses oc- 
casionally perform together. Tigre waltzes 
in admirable time. This horse, on receiving 
the slightest pressure from the knee of his 
rider, executes the most rapid and difficult 
evolutions. But the spectators are filled with 
enthusiasm when Cheri walks on his knees, 
and in this position, so painful to an animal 
formed like the horse, searches about for a 
handkerchief which his master has concealed 
among the sand. 





. The author of the Combat des Montagnes, 
the representation of which occasioned 
serious disturbance at the Thédtres des 


Varsétés, a few nights age produced at 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


‘the same theatre another new piece, 
entitled: Le Café des Variétés, or a new Pro- 
logue to the Combat des Montagnes. This 
prologue is apparently intended to convey 
proposals for peace with the whispered 
Commis- Marchands of Paris, who so furiously 
expressed their disapprobation of the author’s 
furmer production, The scene, as the title 
indicates, takes place in the Coffee-House 
adjoining the theatre, The waiter is dis- 
covered conversing with those who come to 
purchase tickets for the play; and the obser- 
vations which fall from him respecting thea- 
trical productions, prove that his talent has 
not been wholly directed to drawing corks 
and pouring out coffee. ' 

One of the episodical characters is a 
Gascon author, who, thanks to his friends, 
contrives to sail down the stream of life 

atis. He explains to the prompter of the 

ariétés, the different scenes of a piece 
which he has written. He first introduces 
an advocate, bearing a striking resemblance 
to the Avocat-Patelin .. .— The prompter 
observes that that cannot fail to excite dis- 
approbation. What would the students of 
law say to it?—He proceeds to the second, 
which presents the character of a physician, 
drawn in Moliere’s style... .—Worse and 
worse! The school of medicine would never 
suffer it to pass. The prompter hints that 
except the individuals who follow these two 
professions, he may caricature any-body.— 
But not the Garcons, says the author.—No, 
nor the Gargons de Café, adds the bel-esprit 
of a waiter. 

One of the best scenes in the piece is that 
which introduces M. le Rond, a rich trades- 
man of the Rue St. Denis. This worth 
now complains furiously of the insult whic 
has been offered to his two nephews, (whom 
he loves as dearly as though they were his 
own sons,) by the author of the last new 
comedy having dared to ridicule them and 
their useful profession.—W hat, Sir, exclaims 
the waiter, do your nephews wear mustachios 
and spurs?—Mustachios and spurs! what do 
you mean? inquires M. Je Rond with amaze- 
ment.—He is of course easily convinced that 
his two nephews have taken offence without 
reason 

Gavaudan then steps forward in his own 
character, and addressing himself to the 
Pit: “I hope, he says, that all ground of 
complaint is now removed.”—I beg your 
pardon, exclaims an individual, who, not- 
withstanding the opposition of all near him, 
insists on making himself heard. I am an 
Artiste-Coiffeur, though my father, who fol- 
lowed the satne profession, styled himself a 
wig-maker. I live in a dashing style.—I 
keep a footman and a whiskey, and yet I 
cannot succeed in making a noise in the 
world, I entreat, Gentlemen, that you will 
be kind enough to caricature me in a pro- 
logue, a comedy, a farce, or any thing you 
will.” 


“ You see, Gentlemen, says the author, 
some complain of being brought upon the 
stage, and others of not being introduced 
there. It is impossible to please every body.” 

This is the moral of the piece, which con- 
cludes with an le vaudeville, the 





chorus of which is: La paix signée. 
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« Ascore of the rebels, however, are still in 
gaol; the French Police not admitting O. P. 
riots with impunity. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


We continue to congratulate ourselves 
on the scantiness of the week’s materials 
for a digest of politics and news. 

The King of Prussia, who met with an 
accident in his journey by the overturn- 
ing of his carriage, arrived at Paris on 
the 18th, under the incognito title of 
Count de Ruppin. The Duke of Wel- 
lington preceded him by a few hours, 
Kings seldom travel without an object, 
and all our politicians are speculating on 
the present occasion. We are not in the 
secret. 

Louis the XVIIIth seems to be pro- 
ceeding with the work of general ame- 
lioration. A provision has ‘been made 
for a portion of the numerous half-pay 
officers out of employment, and conse- 
quently disposed to mischief, by attach- 
ing them as supernumeraries to existing 
regiments: an amnesty has heen pro- 
claimed for all these whom the Correc- 
tional Tribunals have visited for offences 
committed since Ist September, 1816, 
on account of the scarcity of food ; and 
the Ecclesiastical interests have been 
consulted by the signature of a Concor- 
dat with the Pope on the basis of that of 
1516, and by the re-organization of 
Bishoprics, &c. in the Gallican Church. 
We may here correct an error in our last 
Number, from which it might be inferred 
that the new Cardinal de Perigord was 
the celebrated Talleyrand, Ex-Bishop of 
Autun, instead of the Bishop of Rheims ; 
at which place it is reported the King’s 
coronation will shortly be performed by 
this priest. 

A Congress at Carlsbad continues to 
be spoken of, but we know that some of 
the pretended details on this topic are 
without foundation. 

An Expedition for Buenos Ayres is 
fitting out at Cadiz: the last accounts 
from Spanish America are ouly repeti- 
tions of former statements, and convey 
no intelligence of marked importance 
either from Mexico, Venezuela, or Chili. 
A letter from Madrid of the 5th, men- 
tions the release of Arguelles, Romanil- 
los, Quintana, and other liberales, and 
even their employment by Government. 

In June last, a magazine containing 
108,000lbs. of gunpowder exploded at 
Port au Prince, and about the same date, 
Fort Bisseton, with about 28,000 Ibs. 
was blown up by its commandant, who 
perished in the desperate exploit. 

The Russian Minister, Balk, has ar- 
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rived in England from the Court of Rio 
Janeiro, which he is said to have left 
dissatisfied. The King of Portugal has 
lost his Prime Minister, the Count de Bar- 
ca, who died after a long illness. His 
death has caused a change of administra- 
tion: Thomas Anthonio de Villa Nova, 
prime minister; Count Palmella, now 
ambassador at the Court of London, 
minister for the foreign and war depart- 
ment; Count Dos Arcos, (governor of 
Bahia) minister of marine; M. Bezerro, 
the department of the treasury: and it 
seems probable that this event may faci- 
litate His Majesty’s return to his Eu- 
ropean dominions, though report rather 
encourages the belief that they will di- 
rect their chief attention to the Rio de la 
Plata. 

We are sorry to see it announced in 
the daily papers, that an order has been} 
given to break off all communication be- 
tween Spain and Gibraltar. The reason 
alleged for this measure is the danger 
of importing the plague from Algiers. 

The Princesses of the Austrian Arch- 
duke Charles, and the Prussian Prince 
William, have each presented their Lords 
with a son; the former on the 3rd, the 
latter on the 2nd, of August. 

The Duke of Saxe-Cobourg, brother 
of Prince Leopold, was married on the 
31st ult. to the Princess Louisa of Saxe- 
Gotha. 

Lord Amherst, with Sir G. Staunton 
and the rest of his suite, reached Spit- 
head on Sunday, im the Cesar. As we 
anticipated in our last, his Lordship had 
some intercourse with Buonaparte at St. 
Helena. Admiral Malcolm has come 
home from that station, where he is suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Plampin. 





VARIETIES. 


THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 

Happy, says a Philosopher, is that nation, 
the history of which proves tedious to the 
teader. Newspapers are a kind of contem- 
porary history; and if we may judge from 
the majority of those which are published 
in France, never was any country happier 
than ours. They regularly mention the ar- 
tival and departure of every traveller, how- 
ever insignificant: they, in fact, consist of 
extracts from post-books and registers of 
furnished hotels. Besides, their innocent 
Editors, with religious fidelity, inform us of 
the day of the month and the state of the 
atmosphere. Consequently, a good News- 
paper is at once a substitute both for a ba- 
rometer and an almanack ; it combines the 
precision of Reaumur with the veracity of 
Mathieu Lansberg. 
_ In order to insure the success of a Journal, 
it must be suited to the taste of every class 
of readers; to the Philosopher and the 
Artist ; to the man of the world and to him 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


who seeks the retirement of country life. It 
should be read with equal interest amidst 
the bustle of the coffee-house and the silence 
of the closet. 

The weekly Journals were for a time buried 
in oblivion; but they now begin to re- 
appear with success. The French are by 
degrees conforming to their institutions; their 
wit, which was formerly nourished on futile 
and light matters, now requires aliments of 
a*more solid and substantial nature. Ail 
play of words is now out of credit: nobody 
would now think of opposing a law by an 
epigram, or a plan of finance by a calem- 
urg. 

The Mercure is the o'dest and first of all 
the weekly Lg oes It was almost exclu- 
sively devoted to subjects of literature until 
the year 1790, when, under the pen of 
Mallet Du Pan, it assumed a political cha- 
racter, which it has ever since maintained 
with success. Articles in which a vigorous 
style is combined with vast stores of positive 
knowledge, seemed destined to raise its re- 
putation above that of every other Journal. 

The Quinzaine Littéraire has not been 
established more than five or six months. 
It is almost as amusing as the. Journal des 
Savans. Its columns present a cold and se- 
vere style of reasoning, which is never re- 
lieved by grace or enlivened by wit. This 
Journal is published with the Royal privi- 
lege ; but its circulation is more clandestine 
than that of a prohibited pamphlet. 

The Archives Philosophiques, Politiques et 
Littéraires, is a new publication, the first 
Number of which appeared at the com- 
mencement of July. It is said to be con- 
ducted by a society of distinguished literary 
men. The philosophical, political, and phy- 
sical sciences are in this new Journal treated 
with equal success. We must, however, in- 
timate to the learned Editors, that the dicta- 
torial tone which pervades their articles, may 
perhaps operate to their disadvantage. They 
are as measured and serious as official docu- 
ments. More of ease, and language some- 
what less dogmatical, would probably be 
more acceptable to their readers. 

The Journal de la Librairie is not,as might 
be supposed, a dry nomenclature of titles; 
it is the most essential Journal of all, for it 
=~ the key to every other. It decides the 

ate of new publications, But notwithstand- 

ing the extraordinary powers with which it 
is invested, it must be confessed that the 
Journal de la Librairie is conducted with im- 
partiality. The editor, M. Beuchon, has 
for some time past furnished it with interest- 
ing varieties. In the necrological articles, 
the literary merits of writers are recorded in 
a brief but correct style. 

Several weekly papers are Diy ware in 
the Departments. La Ruche d’ Aquitaine is 
destined to collect the sweet juices of the 
flowers which bloom on the ks of the 
Garonne. 


We may conclude this article by a quota- 
tion- from the last-mentioned publication, 
which was doubtless addressed to the Jour- 
nalists of Bourdeaux ; it may, however, ap- 
ply equally well to the Parisian Editors : 

“ Among the Romans there was a class 
of Gladiators styled Andabete, who com- 
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bated on horseback with bandages over 
their eyes. We know some writers who have 
taken politics for their field of battle, and 
who are no more clear-sighted than the 
Andabate. They need only mount on horse- 
back to complete the resemblance.” 


Greex Pun.—We have heard of a recent 
whimsical Escarmouche between two well- 
known literary characters—one, an illustra- 
tor of the Platonic philosophy—the other, a 
Dilettante Antiquary. The former, on ap- 
plying, or rather on calling to apply to the 
atter for the honour of his name as a 
sponsor, along with the other luminaries of 
the learned galaxy, for a literary bantling 
just peeping over the threshold of existence, 
found him rather uncivilly invisible—wrap- 
ped up, no doubt, im the obscurity of past 
ages, or enveloped in the dust-of the Pare 
thenon—and, after having one set of propo- 
sals cavalierly returned, sent him another, 
in which was written the following quota- 
tion :— 

«* Mavios xperns Aapmpov xpayparos yvt |” 


NELSON’S PILLAR. 

Yanmouts, Aucust 15.—The interesting 
spectacle of laying the first stone of a Naval 
Pillar on Yarmouth Denes, to commemorate 
the victories of the immortal Nelson, took 
place this day. At half past twelve the pro- 
cession moved to the place chosen for this 
national memorial of British heroism in the 
following order :-— 


Constables, Flags, Band, 
Mayorand Corporation, Officers of the Navy, 
Model carried by Sailors, 


Flanked by Sailors carrying Flags, 
Architect and Secretary, Committee, Flags, &c. 


The first stone was laid by Colonel Wode- 
house, as Chairman of the Committee. The 
day being fine, rendered the sight truly ani- 
mating. In the stone was placed a plate, on 
which was engraved a Latin inscription 
written by Mr. Sergeant Frere, the learn 
Master of Downing, of which the following 
is a translation :— 

HORATIO LORD NELSON; 

Whom, as her first and proudest Champion in Naval Fight, 
Britain honoured, while living, with her favour, 
and, when lost, with her tears ; 

Of whom, signalized by his triumphs in all lands, 
The whole Earth 
Stood in awe, on account of the tempered firmness of his 
counsels, 

And the undaunted ardour of his courage ; 

This great man Norfolk 
Boasts her own, not only as bora there of a respectable 

family, 

And as there having received his early education, 
But her own also in talents, manners, and mind. 
The glory of so great a name, 

Though sure long to outlive all monuments of brass 
and stone, 

His fellow countrymen of Norfolk have resolved to 
commemorate 
By this Column, erected by their joint contributions. 
He was born in the year 1758, 

Entered on his profession in 1771, 

And was concerned in nearly 150 naval engagements 
with the enemy; 

Being conqueror, among various other occasions, 

At Aboukir, August, 1798; 

At Copenhagen, April, 1801; and 
At Trafalgar, October, 1805 ; 

Which last victory, the crown of so many glorious 
achievements, 

He consecrated. by a death 
Equally mournful to his country, and honourable 
to himself, 
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